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HE ultimatum of the Supreme Council is now 
in the hands of the German Government, 
and there is a very general belief that it will 

be accepted, as the Versailles Treaty was accepted— 
unconditionally. It may be assumed that there are 
solid foundations for this belief, though they have not 
been publicly stated. At all events it is to be hoped 
that there are, for quite apart from the reasonableness 
or justice of the terms embodied in the ultimatum, 
it is perfectly clear that the submission of the Germans 
is the only way out of a hopelessly tangled situation. 
In the alternative Great Britain will be irretrievably com- 
mitted to a policy in which no appreciable section of 
British opinion has the smallest faith. Moreover, in 
form at least, the terms of the new demand do not 
appear to be unreasonable. The total, we suppose, is 
excessive, and will never be realised, but the immediate 
burden to be imposed on the German taxpayer is not, 
on the face of it, unbearable; and the more distant 
future must be left to look after itself. The real problem, 
after all, is mainly psychological. It is a question of 
the hypotheses to which the post-war Parliaments of 
Paris and Berlin can be induced at this particular 
moment to agree. The amount of the tribute which 
Germany will be paying to the Allies a generation 
hence, or even a decade hence, is a matter upon which 
it is not worth while to waste a moment’s serious con- 
sideration; for inevitably it will depend on political 
and economic factors which at present have not even 
come into existence. If only we cz ‘e upon the 
payments of the next four or five yea.s, there is no 
more that any reasonable man need ask. 
* * « 


_ Most people, we suppose, are by this time extremely 
tired of hearing reports, founded or unfounded, of 





“‘ negotiations” supposed to be going on between the 
British Government and Sinn Fein. Conversations 
between a Mr. Forester and a Mr. Farrell, or a visit more 
or less of a Lord Derby to Dublin, bring us no nearer 
to any settlement, nor are likely to. But a meeting 
between Mr. de Valera and Sir James Craig, such as 
is stated to have taken place in Dublin on Thursday, 
is a wholly different matter. That looks like business ; 
in any case, indeed, it marks an epoch in the history 
of the Irish question. It is the beginning of direct 
negotiations, such as have never been possible before, 
between the two sections of the Irish people. There 
is no reason at all why these two plenipotentiaries 
should have any serious difficulty in coming to terms ; 
and if, and when, they come to terms the Irish problem 
will be settled and the British Parliament will have 
nothing to do but signify its assent. The one virtue, 
as we have pointed out before, of the new Government 
of Ireland Act is that it provides Ireland with all the 
machinery necessary to upset it. There was no English 

representative present at the Craig-Valera meeting, 

but it would not have much mattered if there had 

been; for Ulster having got Home Rule, England is 

no longer an arbiter of Ireland’s fate. The future course 

of events in that country will be determined by Irishmen. 

From Mr. de Valera’s point of view, Lord Derby, no 

matter how full his credentials or far-reaching his powers, 

is a mere cipher beside Sir James Craig. The British 

Parliament might or might not ratify a Valera-Derby 
agreement ; but regarding any Valera-Craig agreement 
it will have no choice. 

* * %: 


The Polish insurrection in Upper Silesia must rank 
as one of the most foolish episodes in the recent history 
of a foolish people. A false rumour was circulated 
a few days ago that it had been decided, as a result 
of the plebiscite, to give Poland nothing but the districts 
of Rybnik and Pless and to leave the important coalfield 
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and industrial area round Beuthen, Gleiwitz and Katto- 
witz in German hands. Excited by this, armed bands, 
amounting in all to some 5,000 men, marched in and 
seized a number of important centres, with the object 
apparently of jumping the claim. Viewed as a local 
disturbance the affair was serious, and the Allied troops 
had considerable trouble in dislodging and overpowering 
the insurgents. But the idea that such an action 
could be effective was puerile. Obviously the Allies 
would not be intimidated, though they might well be 
annoyed, by an exploit of this sort. The Polish Gov- 
ernment has removed M. Korfanty, the fiery nationalist 
leader, from his post of Plebiscite Commissioner. It 
is a pity that they did not try to curb his activities 
some months ago; the mischievous agitation promoted 
by him and his friends, on the spot and further afield, 
has done the Polish cause a good deal more harm than 
good. There is more than a doubt whether this rising 
was purely local and spontaneous; it seems to be 
established that many of the rebels were not only well 
equipped and organised, but that they came from 
over the Polish border. In any case, the occurrence 
must confirm the opinion, pretty generally held outside 
France, that the less of Upper Silesia the Poles have, 
the better for the world. We are concerned for the 
principle of self-determination, rationally applied. But 
we are concerned also for a settlement of Upper Silesia 
on a basis which offers some prospect of permanent 
peace and prosperity. There is not much question 
that the country in German hands will be well admin- 
istered and economically developed; there is only 
too much probability that Poland would make it a 
standing danger to Europe. 
* * * 

The Manchester Guardian has this week celebrated 
its centenary, and Mr. C. P. Scott his fiftieth year of 
unbroken editorship. We offer our sincere congratu- 
lations. It is no figure of speech to say that the 
Guardian is one of the few great newspapers of the world. 
It is a great newspaper not merely because it has always 
been well-written and well-edited, but because it is 
based on firm principle. It has been the torchbearer 
of Liberalism in the deepest and broadest sense of the 
word, and it has never hesitated to incur unpopularity 
when the cause of Liberalism required it to take an 
independent line. Many, of course, dislike its views ; 
but few would deny that those views are put sanely 
as well as boldly, without malice and without meanness. 
Its reputation is international; on the Continent of 
Europe and in America it ranks with the Times. As 
for Mr. Scott, we can give him no higher praise than to 
say that he has made the Guardian what it is. It has 
fallen to him—as it falls to one or two in a generation 
—to prove that a newspaper in the hands of a man 
who combines high ability with a high moral quality 
can become a great power, regardless of the political 
opinions it expresses. That is something of no small 
importance for a democracy exercised about its inevit- 
able and growing dependence on the Press. The only 
fly in the ointment is that editors, like other men, 
are mortal. A man who has been what Mr. Scott has 


been to the Manchester Guardian must make the task 


of his successor very difficult. 
* * * 


The past week has not failed to bring the end of the 
coal strike a week nearer, but that is about the best 


that can be said. The deadlock seems more complete 
than ever. All the District Miners’ Conferences have 
given overwhelming support to the refusal of the 
National Delegate Conference to accept the terms of 
settlement proposed by the Government last week. 
Nor has there been any support for the proposal for a 
national ballot. It is quite certain that, if such a ballot 
were taken, it would result in an overwhelming rejection 
of the Government offer. The reason for this is per- 
fectly plain. The offer of a ten million pounds subsidy 
was conditional on the reaching of an agreement which 
should run for at least fifteen months after the four 
months’ temporary period. In face of the coalowners'’ 
refusal to agree to a national wage system, this would 
mean that at the end of four months the miners would 
find themselves back in essentially the same position 
as that which led to the stoppage in April, while they 
would be precluded from raising again the national 
wages question, however much the position of the 
industry might improve. In other words, the Govern- 
ment offer would involve the surrender by the miners 
of their vital claims, for a period approaching two 
years, in return only for a certain alleviation of the 
wage position during the coming four months; and, 
even with this alleviation, their wages during these 
four months would still be reduced to a considerably 
greater extent than is warranted by any actual or 
anticipated fall in the cost of living. It is not surprising 
under these conditions that they should prefer to stand 
out for a more favourable offer. Probably the Govern- 
ment will ultimately be compelled to reopen negotia- 
ations, and to bring pressure to bear upon the coal- 
owners, with a view both to a national wage settlement 
and to a recognition by the owners that, as they have 
received the profits of the industry in the past, they 
must bear its present losses. 
* * * 

As the miners’ strike continues, the position of the 
railwaymen and transport workers becomes inevitably 
more difficult. Both bodies have attempted to for- 
mulate precise regulations laying down the conditions 
under which coal may and may not be handled. But 
these regulations are very difficult to interpret in 
practice, for it is by no means easy to say whether a 
particular consignment of coal is intended for household 
or industrial use, or whether it is destined to an ordinary 
industry, and therefore may not be handled, or to a 
public utility service, in which case it is exempted from 
the ban. Nor is it easy to lay down under what con- 
ditions ships may or may not bunker coal. Accordingly, 
there have been a number of local disputes arising out 
of the interpretation of the instructions issued by the 
national bodies. So far these have led to nothing 
more serious than a single day’s strike. A much graver 
position, however, exists in Glasgow, where the dockers 
have refused to handle imported coal either from abroad 
or specially brought to the Clyde from the South Wales 
coalfield. This has led the Glasgow Port employers 
to deliver an ultimatum to the Unions, but the Unions, 
with the backing of the Transport Workers’ Federation, 
have refused to remove the ban. The Government, 
meanwhile, has announced its intention of taking 
measures to import coal from abroad and to see that 
no obstruction is placed in the way of its distribution. 
This situation obviously contains factors which may 
lead at any moment to an extension of the dispute, 
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but there are signs that both parties are unwilling, if 
they can avoid it, to press the matter to a definite issue. 
* * * 


The Government this week, with comparatively slight 
opposition except from the Labour Party, has secured 
the renewal of the Proclamation of a “ state of emer- 
gency” under the aeerser | Powers Act. Attempts 
were made to challenge both the Proclamation as a 
whole and those clauses of it which specially restrict 
the rights of free speech and public meeting; but the 
Government had its way by the usual comfortable 
majorities. This means that all the emergency measures 
which were taken in face of the Triple Alliance strike 
threat still remain in being. The Reservists are still 
mobilised ; and the Defence Force, while leave is freely 
given to its members, remains as a military unit. This 
is a serious matter; for, although the continuance of 
the Miners’ strike is a grave enough fact for the com- 
munity, there is clearly nothing to differentiate it, 
under the changed conditions caused by the withdrawal 
of the Triple Alliance, from any big industrial dispute 
affecting a vital industry or service. The continuance 
of the Emergency Proclamation under these conditions 
seems to threaten that, in future, the use of military 
machinery and the suspension of elementary rights of 
free speech will become a normal accompaniment of 
big industrial disputes. It is impossible to deny the 
right and indeed duty of the Government to take 
measures for its own preservation when it is faced with 
an actual threat of revolution ; but it is also impossible 
to contend that any such threat exists at present, and, 
in face of this fact, the maintaining in force of expensive 
military measures which were designed to meet a quite 
different situation cannot, it seems to us, be justified 


on any grounds. 
* * 


The long-expected debate on the Railway Agreements 
and the Colwyn Report, which took place this week, 
resulted in a surprise, for Sir Eric Geddes announced 
that he had come to an agreement with the Railway 
companies as to the amount to be paid to them in 
settlement of all important outstanding claims against 
the State for the period of control. The sum to be 
paid, apparently, amounts to sixty millions, but 
Sir Eric Geddes estimates that income-tax deductions 
will reduce the net amount to fifty-one millions. He 
further intimated that there is every prospect of an 
agreement with the Railway companies and the Trade 

nions on the questions over which serious trouble 
was threatened on the removal of control. The com- 
panies have apparently agreed to the continuance, 
under a yearly agreement, of the present machinery for 
determining wages and conditions, and the Unions, in 
return for some sort of Whitley Council machinery, 
have waived their claim for representation on the 
directorates of the new grou railway companies 
which it is proposed to establish. Both the financial 
settlement with the companies and the agreement 
between the companies and the Unions were described 
by Sir Eric Geddes as contingent on the passage of the 
Railway Bill which he will introduce shortly. Until 
this Bill, and further details concerning the negotiations 
which have taken place, are before the public, it is 
impossible to reach any conclusion either on the merits 
of the financial settlement or on the probable effects 
of the draft agreement between the Railway companies 
and the Unions. 

. . * 


The ballot of the shipyard Trade Unions has resulted, 
contrary to expectation, in the acceptance of the 
proposal that wages should be reduced by two instal- 
ments, of three shillings a week each, in May and June. 
This decision has caused some surprise in Labour 
circles, as it had been expected that the proposed terms 
would be rejected. It appears, however, that, while 





a majority of the workers in the skilled trades voted 
— acceptance, the less skilled workers, among 
whom unemployment is much more serious, voted in 
favour. A somewhat curious position is thus created ; 
for the same Unions, which are thus committed to the 
acceptance of reductions in the shipyards, have decided, 
at a special Conference representing all sections of the 
workers concerned, to resist reductions in the engineering 
trades. Last week’s wages conference with the 
engineering employers was adjourned sine die without 
any agreement being arrived at; but it is probable 
that negotiations will be resumed. The prospects of 
an agreement, however, are not regarded as promising, 
especially in face of the other serious disputes which 
at present exist in the engineering industry. As we 
write, the building Trade Unions are also meeting 
the building employers for the discussion of proposals 
for reduced wages and increased hours which the 
have expressed their intention of resisting, although 
they are prepared to accept a sliding scale system for 
the regulation of wages. The thorny question of 
dilution is still hanging fire. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—Dublin can still 
enjoy a joke, and nothing has tickled it more for weeks 
than the news that at Lord French’s farewell parade 
the first selection played by the band of the R.LC. 
was “I am for ever blowing bubbles.” There could 
have been no more fitting commentary on a Viceroyalty 
which began with the German Plot, and ended with a 
proclamation ordering elections for a Parliament destined 
never to function. Whether Lord Fitzalan of Derwent 
ae ag to confine himself to the pastime of blowing 

ubbles is not yet known. That he has refrained from 
making any declaration of policy is a good rather than 
a bad sign. But the men who kept Lord French under 
their thumb will not, without a struggle, allow his 
successor to take a line which does not meet their 
approval. Ordinarily, the installation of a Lord-Lieu- 
tenant has been followed by an act of clemency. Was 
it a mere coincidence that the ceremony of swearing 
in Lord Fitzalan coincided with a new departure in 
dealing with rebels taken in action? Patrick Casey, 
captured in an ambush at Kildorrery on Sunday, was 
tried by drumhead court-martial on the following day 
and shot in Cork barracks within twenty-four hours of 
his arrest. The will of the Military Governor rules in 
martial law areas, but it would be interesting to know 
if Lord Fitzalan was informed beforehand of the 
ceremony arranged in Cork to celebrate his advent as 
Lord-Lieutenant. 

* * * 

To the Die-Hards of Dublin Castle the rifles of firing 
squads may be the only effective argument to convert 
Republicans from the error of their ways, but experience 
is rapidly teaching Sir James Craig that some other 
method will have to be tried in Ulster. The speech 
with which he opened his election campaign must have 
been an unexpected douche of cold water to true blue 
Orangemen. They have been proclaiming that the only 
merit of the Home Rule Act is that it enables Ulster to 
cut herself off absolutely from the South, and frees her 
people from any danger of being contaminated by 
association with the Sinn Fein “ murder-gang.”” Sir 
James Craig renounces the whole idea of partition, and, 
with a tay Ae such as Sir Edward Carson, for all his 
theatrical gestures, never displayed, declares that he 
is prepared to meet Mr. De Valera.* “There is no 
— of Ireland under this Act,” said the Ulster 
eader, and he insisted that the real virtue of the 
measure was the creation of the Council of Ireland 
which would enable North and South to “ discuss all 
matters which were considered to be for the benefit 
of Ireland as a whole.” The Northern Parliament, 





* This was written, of course, before the meeting, on which we 
comment above, took place.—Ep., N.S, 
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according to Sir James Craig, will accept representation 
on that Council, and it is significant that his definition 
of the control over her own affairs which Ulster will not 
surrender does not exceed the control which Republican 
Ireland is ready and eager to grant. Were Mr. Lloyd 
George really an honest broker, he could bring North 
and South to a round-table conference inside a week. 
* * * 


PoLITICAL CORRESPONDENT writes: Failure is now 
stamped on every feature of this sterile session—failure 
in legislation, in administration, in the handling alike of 

international and domestic affairs, in the Government’s readjust- 
ment of offices, and certainly not least in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
personal influence. And as this is the third session of the Parlia- 
ment—the stage in the life of most Parliaments when there 
comes either a recovery of staying power, or else a rapid descent 
towards the end—the symptoms are grave. Old hands tell me 
that since the present session opened they have felt as if they 
were living over again that disintegrating phase of the year 1903, 
when an earlier Khaki Parliament began to fall to pieces. 
* * * 

A whole troop of horses has been swopped in mid-stream, and 
it is now acknowledged that some poor exchanges were made 
in the process. I suppose Mr. Law’s retirement was unavoidable, 
and his successor’s promotion not to be evaded. None the less, 
Mr. Chamberlain is unfitted for the part. He cannot even control 
his temper, and when he tries the effort is too violent to be good 
for any man. Perhaps his chief defect is a towering grandiosity 
of manner (sometimes mistaken for self-righteousness in action) 
which I imagine to be subconsciously borrowed from Lord 
Chaplin’s mimicries of the eminent Victorians of fifty years ago. 
Applied to the chastening of the Labour members or of Com- 
mander Kenworthy such exhibitions might pass, but it is Mr. 
Chamberlain’s misfortune—or, perhaps I should say, one of the 
most agreeable as well as most fatal of his faults—that, when 
crossed, he snubs friend and foe alike, snapping off Mr. Terrell’s 
or any other Protectionist’s head as readily as he would have 
done the late Mr. Cobden’s. 


XK * + 

Worse in its effects than Mr. Chamberlain’s failure has been 
Sir Robert Horne’s success—with the Prime Minister. I add 
the saving clause advisedly, for in every other quarter the prestige 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer is fading as rapidly as it 
flowered. By most of his colleagues his professional habit of 
speaking from a brief is now seen to have been an unsuitable 
training for the kind of mediation with which he was entrusted 
during the Coal Conferences. Possibly without knowing it, 
he instinctively constitutes himself the advocate of a side which 
in this instance happened to be that of the coalowners. It is no 
secret that the miners’ delegates, or, at any rate, the miners’ 
members, would have preferred to do business with Mr. Lloyd 
George, and it is also understood that Mr. Lloyd George himself 
fancies he would have done better. Yet Sir Robert Horne 
politically is as Mr. Lloyd George made him—originally a second 
string to Mr. Bonar Law, and now, unless I am mistaken, a 
potential menace to Mr. Chamberlain. 

* * * 

As this is to be a barren year in legislation, the inference is 
generally drawn that there can be no need for an autumn 
session. Personally I might feel more satisfied of the soundness 
of the reasoning, if the present clearing of the decks were less 
hurried. It looks uncommonly like a clearance for action. 
But, if so, for what date ? Though the Coalition generally would 
face almost anything rather than an early dissolution, I acquit 
the Prime Minister of so slothful an attachment to safety-first 
principles. Like other gamblers, no doubt, he likes a certainty, 
and it is precisely for that reason, as his friends suspect, that he 
has been rehearsing his effects and experimenting with various 
forms of State-subsidised propaganda for the last six weeks, 
If I were prophesying about the matter, my prediction would be 
that there would be no autumn session this year, except on one 
condition—that it came as the sequel to a General Election. 

* * * 

As a first impression of the new Speaker and his Deputy, I 
may note a tendency on Mr. Whitley’s part to speed up questions 
and curb supplementaries—not necessarily an improvement on 
the easy-going Lowther method—and, on Mr. Hope’s part, an 
excessive alertness when verbal sparks are flying. I would com- 
mend to Mr. Hope an admonition once addressed, I believe, 
by a colleague of his to a Minister who had been frowning on 
his tenderness towards the Nationalists: ‘ Be thankful you 
haven't eighty of them here to tease you,” 


SIGNS OF SANITY 


INCE we wrote last week the whole situation 
in regard to the Reparations problem has 
undergone a remarkable change. Then, it seemed 

almost certain, in view of the public declarations both 
of M. Briand and of Mr. Lloyd George, that by this time 
the French advance into the Ruhr would have begun, 
with the full support, if not the active co-operation, 
of Great Britain. «Now it seems possible to hope 
that that advance may never take place. It is still 
only a hope, it is true, but it is a hope for which there 
is a certain solid foundation. After the “ cordial and 
complete understanding” of Lympne and the public 
heroics of the days that followed, the change came 
quite suddenly at the end of the week. Representa- 
tions were made to the Prime Minister as to the attitude 
of certain very large and very influential sections of 
the community. They were representations of a 
particularly urgent character, indicating a volume of 
public opinion which could not be ignored; and the 
impression which they made upon the recipient appears 
to have been strong and instant. At any rate, 
the immediate result, apparent to all the world, was 
that the Supreme Council met in a new atmosphere 
and with entirely new prospects. 

After a somewhat hectic first twenty-four hours, 
during which the necessary mental readjustments were 
accomplished, the Council settled down to the business 
of drafting, not the projected manifesto which was 
to serve as a pretext for measures of force already 
irrevocably decided upon, but a practical and detailed 
ultimatum, which would offer Germany a genuine 
alternative to the application of further “ sanctions.” 
That is the essence of the change. For the first time 
since the days of Versailles the problem of what Germany 
is to pay has been discussed by the Supreme Council 
in something at least approaching a practical spirit ; 
and it is permissible to hope that Sunday last will 
be found to have marked a turning-point in the history 
of these miserably drawn out negotiations. It is true 
that the financial terms of the new ultimatum are not 
vastly different from those of previous demands, and 
that behind them the imminent threat of force still 
remains. Nevertheless, we believe that the Allies 
have entered upon a new road and that this preliminary 
victory achieved by common sense, small as its imme- 
diately obvious results may be, is more decisive than 
it appears and will have a far-reaching effect upon the 
relations of Great Britain and France, and thus upon 
all future negotiations between the Allies and the 
German Government. 

Even this degree of optimism may, of course, be mis- 
taken; but it is founded upon the consideration that 
the real significance of the events of last week-end 
lies not so much in their palpable effect as in their 
cause. The vital fact is that at last British public 
opinion seems to have begun to find means of asserting 
itself; and having once begun it may confidently 
be expected to go on. Secret pressure may soon 
become public pressure, and eventually we may even 
witness the spectacle of Members of Parliament ven- 
turing to say ‘something of what they and their con- 
stituents think. When that happens, we shall be 
able to hope that the seemingly fatal disease of our 
representative system—the General Paralysis of the 
Insane, contracted in the excesses of the 1918 Election 
—may be curable after all. To those excesses almost 
all our present ills may be traced. For two and a-half 
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years we have had a paralysed Parliament and a 
partially paralysed Press. The fundamental defect of 
the present House of Commons is not that it consists 
too predominantly of this party or that, nor that it 
represents a wrong or a “ reactionary’ point of view, 
but that it has hitherto considered itself bound to 
represent something which in fact has no existence 
at all anywhere in this country—namely, the inebriate 
spirit of December, 1918. We would not care if 90 
per cent., instead of 60 per cent., of the members were 
true-blue Tories provided only they were unbound 
and unhampered by the ridiculous pledges which were 
the price of a Coupon at the last Election, and provided 
the spell of Coalitionism were exorcised. For through 
such a body British public opinion would inevitably 
have found some sort of expression and would have 
exercised an influence upon European affairs which 
hitherto it has been denied. 

Such episodes as the humiliating farce of the passage 
of the Reparations Bill could then never have occurred. 
That amazing episode deserves in our opinion a great 
deal more attention and consideration than it has yet 
received. For it was the culminating flower of Coalition- 
ism, the reductio ad absurdum of the whole theory 
of the “ united front.” Even the Opposition on that 
occasion paid its tribute to the theory—and so, perhaps, 
though inadvertently, contributed to the killing of it. 
For what theory could survive such a spectacle and 
such results? The Opposition leaders sat silent in 
face of proposals which not only they, but the great 
majority of the Coalitionists, recognised as reaching 
the very limit of foolish and hurtful futility ; and they 
adopted this course in the name of the union sacrée— 
lest the Germans should perchance divine our divisions ! 
Could a more perfect imitation be conceived of the 
tactics of the ostrich? The main result was that the 
Germans were able to laugh at Great Britain instead 
of merely at Mr. Lloyd George. Fortunately, though 
incidentally, the episode proved that the “ united 
front,” when it is mere camouflage, is the weakest 
of all possible fronts. But the lesson is evidently not 
yet wholly learnt; for the “pressure” which was 
exercised so effectively last week was applied in private 
with finger on lip. Publicly, we are still a “ united” 
nation, united not merely amongst ourselves, but with 
the French—whose point of view we cannot even com- 
prehend—and with the Belgians, and with the Italians 
and the Japanese and the Portuguese and the Poles 
and the Czecho-Slovaks and the Emir Feisul and old 
Uncle Tom Cobbley and all. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Lloyd George has in 
one respect been heavily handicapped in his dealings 
with the successive chiefs of the French Government. 
For they have always been able to point to an im- 
perious force to which they must bow; they have been 
the servants, almost the puppets, of a Chamber and a 
Senate which might dismiss them at any moment ; 
and against such arguments the British Prime Minister 
has had nothing to pit save his personal opinions, 
since he neither would, nor could, plead that he had 
anything to fear in any event at the hands of the 
present House of Commons. True, the handicap was 
of his own creation, but it has nevertheless imposed 
a heavy strain upon his power to make the British 

point of view effective. It is not that he does not 
appreciate that point of view. Mr. Lloyd George 
may be trusted to take a popular common sense view 
of almost any problem he has to deal with. What he 
cannot be trusted to do is to act up to his own con- 





victions, if he is faced with more than a certain degree 
of opposition. Last week he appeared to have suc- 
cumbed entirely to the policy and the personal exi- 
gencies of M. Briand, but the moment he was made 
to feel the pressure of a force in this country which 
could be set against the forces behind the French 
Premier, he responded instantly and recovered his 
position; with the result that, for the moment at least, 
British opinion counts once more for something in 
European affairs. 

On these grounds it seems not unreasonable to take 
a more hopeful view of the future than has been possible 
hitherto. We might say that we were beginning to 
see daylight, were it not a little too soon to be quite 
sure that what we are seeing is not merely some reflection 
of the limelight with which Mr. Lloyd George commonly 
achieves his more sensational effects. However, the 
question of most immediate importance is what the 
German Government will reply next week to the 
ultimatum. We hope most profoundly that they will 
accept it, and thus give Europe a chance of recovering 
something like a stable economic outlook. Unfor- 
tunately, the question involves certain incalculable 
factors. There is, for instance, an ethical factor. 
Dr. Simons is understood to have taken the view that 
he could not put his signature to any terms which in 
his opinion Germany could not, or did not mean to, 
carry out to the last letter. We may honour him for 
his principles—if we believe in them—but it is difficult 
not to regret that for the nonce Germany is not repre- 
sented by a statesman whose “ principles” have not 
more of that elasticity which is associated with those 
of Mr. Lloyd George or M. Briand. For Europe needs 
a signature. The contents of the documents matter 
little by comparison ; they can be reconsidered presently, 
when we are all sane again and when the democracy 
of Europe has re-found its voice. To say this is not to 
preach the doctrine of the “scrap of paper.’ Nothing, 
indeed, we are convinced, is more important than to 
re-establish the moral sanctity of international agree- 
ments. All we suggest is that the German Government, 
which professes to be democratic, should endeavour 
to exercise, at this most hazardous crisis in the fate of 
Europe, a certain amount of faith and imagination. 
So far as the next three or four years are concerned, 
there is nothing of moment in dispute, the terms of 
the new ultimatum are not appreciably different from 
those which Dr. Simons put forward in his amended 
offer. And as for the rest, may it not reasonably be 
assumed that, in so far as our demands are either 
impossible or unjust, they will inevitably be amended 
later on? The Allies have just got on to a new road ; 
it will be disaster if the Germans turn them back. 


A TEST OF THE LEAGUE 


CERTAIN cynic at the Paris Conference 
observed that the mandatory system was 
an admirable device for enabling the con- 
scientious Powers to secure the substance 

without the shadow of empire. Instead of annex- 
ations there would be “trusteeship”’; but trusteeship 
would give us all we wanted in the way of territory, 
trade and prestige. And, at the trifling cost of an 
annual report of satisfactory progress, we should, 
amid the odour of international sanctity, watch the 
white man’s burden being gratefully carried by the 
coloured man. We do not take that view of the matter 
ourselves, but it would be foolish to deny that the 
critic had grounds for his suspicions. The League of 
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Nations was born in a slaughter-house of ideals, and it 
needed a robust faith in any looker-on to believe that 
the butchers and their assistants would undergo a 
change of heart, when they went home. In point of 
fact it does not appear that they have so far undergone 
any change of heart, and the suspicions of two years 
ago might find confirmation in much that has happened 
since—the ugly squabbles over the Mesopotamian oil, 
for instance, or the affair of the Nauru phosphates, 
or the controversy, which is still raging, over the con- 
stitution and powers of the League itself. Yet it is 
precisely through these public disputes that the League 
of Nations, and all that it stands for, may be saved 
from the butchers, even if the butchers themselves 
are not converted. With the larger purposes of the 
Covenant we are not concerned for the moment, but 
only with that part of it which relates to the mandatory 
system. It is clearly vital that the public should interest 
itself in that, and it is vital not only for the effectiveness 
of the League, but also for the repute and even, maybe, 
the existence of the British Empire. If our politicians 
_under the cloak of the mandates are allowed to play 
at imperialism, they will produce certain disaster. The 
British Empire will only live by refusing to be imperi- 
alistic. 

In the course of this week another draft mandate— 
for German East Africa, or Tanganyika as it is now 
called—has appeared, and with it a commentary by 
the League of Nations Union. Both the terms of the 
draft and the commentary on them are so important 
that it is worth while to examine them in a little detail. 
Broadly speaking, the mandate appears an honest, 
if not a perfect, document. It constitutes Great Britain 
the mandatory over all that part of the ex-German 
protectorate which is not included in the provinces 
of Urundi and Ruanda. These will go under another 
mandate to Belgium. It thus makes us responsible 
for a vast area containing valuable forests and min- 
erals and producing abundant supplies of rubber, 
cotton, sisal-hemp, copra and coffee, and with a native 
population of some 34 millions. We are charged not 
merely with the administration and development of 
this country, but with “ promoting to the utmost 
the material and moral well-being and the social progress 
of its inhabitants.” We are prohibited from establish- 
ing military or naval bases or organising native forces 
save for local police and defence purposes. We are 
required to put down slavery and compulsory labour, 
to exercise strict control over the traffic in arms and 
spirituous liquor, and to safeguard the natives’ rights 
in their land. So far as the outside world is concerned, 
complete freedom of entry and trade for all nations 
must be ensured. On all these points, and others, 
we are required to give satisfactory annual reports 
to the Council of the League of Nations. Without 
the consent of the Council of the League, no modification 
may be made of the terms of the mandate, and any 
dispute which arises over its interpretation or appli- 
cation must, if it cannot be settled otherwise, be referred 
to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

These terms, reasonable as they look in bare outline, 
require clarifying or stiffening at certain points, and 
the League of Nations Union has done a very useful 
service in suggesting a number of amendments, designed 
to guarantee that the spirit of the Covenant shall be 
properly observed. They propose that provision shall 
be made “for a progressive system of education and 
for the development of tribal self-government,” and 
that the article relating to the land-laws shall be 
strengthened. A large portion of the territory is, of 
course, at present unoccupied, and it is proposed that 


on the coming into force of the mandate all lands 
** not already alienated by regular title, whether occupied 
or unoccupied,” shall be declared to be “ native lands,” 
and that no native land shall be alienable without the 





consent of the authorities. Other amendments deal 
with the regulations of contracts made for public works 
and monopolies or concessions granted by the admin- 
istration, with the expenditure of revenue raised in 
the territory, with missionary work, and with the 
control of arms and alcoholic drinks. 

The particular article in the mandate, however, 
which demands the closest scrutiny is one which deals 
with the labour question. We have called attention 
in these columns on several occasions in the past year 
to scandalous attempts, made by the Colonial Office 
and the local administration, to establish a system of 
forced labour in the neighbouring colony of Kenya. 
We are under no illusions about the views held by the 
average white settler on this subject of “ niggers” 
and their proper uses and treatment. The white 
settlers, indeed, do not ordinarily take the trouble to 
disguise their views; they complain loudly, as of a 
legitimate grievance, if native labour is not abundant 
and cheap, only taking care, of course, to show how 
desirable it is for the labourer’s own sake that he should 
be exploited. We were informed in the days before 
the war by an eminent German that “it is a false 
humanitarianism which takes no cognisance of the 
education of the native for manual work. Work is 
provided by the European planters, so that the colony 
may benefit by increased production, and not least 
is it provided for the blessing of the negro.” We were 
told shortly before the end of the war by an English 
traveller that “in the opinion of many, if the native is 
not to be compelled to work by law, he must either 
be taxed until he is forced to work to pay his taxes, 
or else he must be raised to a higher state of civilisation, 
when he will acquire fresh wants, which can only be 
met by earning wages from Europeans.” That is 
plain speaking, but it is not exactly the spirit of the 
Covenant, and it is necessary that this mandate should 
at least prohibit the British Government and the 
officials in Tanganyika from lending support to any 
veiled schemes of serfdom. The article as at present 
drafted requires that the mandatory shall provide 
“for as speedy an elimination of domestic and other 
slavery as social conditions will allow.” So general 
a provision, as the League of Nations Union observes, 
might lead to unnecessary delay, and they therefore 
suggest very properly that this abolition should be 
directed to take place within one year. The article 
also lays it down that the mandatory “ shall prohibit 
all forms of forced or compulsory labour, except for 
essential public works and services, and then only in 
return for adequate remuneration.” That, also, is 
evidently too vague, and it is proposed that the clause 
should be amended, so as to make the administration 
directly responsible for authorising the public works 
or services in question, and to guarantee remuneration 
“not lower than the current rate.” 

If, then, the mandate can be strengthened by the 
adoption of all these amendments, can we be content 
to leave the rest to the Government, confident that it 
will do its duty without check or criticism ? Unhappily, 
we cannot. It is clear that the utmost vigilance will 
be necessary to keep the mandatory powers in the 
strait path. They are at present, as Mr. Ormsby Gore 
pointed out a few days ago in a letter to the Times, 
im a peculiarly strong position as against the League 
of Nations. It is not the League which appoints the 
mandatories, or prepares the mandates, but the Powers 
themselves. The Powers have fortified themselves as 
mandatories in an ingenious way. Each mandate 
contains a clause providing, as we have mentioned 
above, that the Council of the League of Nations must 
give its consent before there can be any modification 
of the terms. If any such modification is proposed 


by the mandatory power itself, a majority vote of the 
But, 


Council of the League will be sufficient to carry it. 
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if the modification is proposed by some one other than 
the mandatory, then the Council must be unanimous. 
Britain, France and Japan are permanent members 
of the Council; the remainder of the mandatories, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Belgium, 
will undoubtedly be represented when any question 
concerning their mandates is under consideration. No 
mandate, consequently, can be modified unless its 
holder chooses! It is true that the Council of the 

e will have the advice of an ex body, the 
Permanent Mandates Commission. e Permanent 
Mandates Commission will be, we do not doubt, a 
zealous and disinterested body, but it will have no 
authority to do more than make representations. 
The nominal power will be in the Council of the League, 
and the real power in the chief Governments which 
comprise that Council. 

Knowing what we do of the Governments, of the 
men who are their delegates, and of the men who impose 
their policies upon them behind the scenes, can we 
exaggerate the importance of finding a means to control 
them? There is no other means but the force of an 
honest and instructed public opinion. Such a public 
opinion exists at present only in a rudimen form. 

e t mass in the country is indifferent, if not to 
the ideal of the League of Nations, at least to most of 
its practical applications. That general indifference 
may be cured by the persistence of the few who realise 
the importance of such questions as this of the man- 
dates. We hope that not only will the widest publicity 
be given to the terms of each mandate, but that the 
demand for their full discussion by Parliament will 
not be allowed to drop. The working of the mandatory 

will go far to show whether or not the League 
is to be written down a lie and a sham. 


AN AMBASSADOR TO THE COURT 
OF ST. JAMES’S 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


WASHINGTON, April 22nd. 


HEN it became known that Colonel George 
Harvey was President Harding’s choice for 
the London Embassy, the American news- 
papers said next to nothing. This was so 
curious, that the chief daily paper in Boston thought 
it worth while to devote an editorial article to a pheno- 
menon that seemed inexplicable. Everybody knew 
that no appointment made in Washington for some 
years past had been so generally and emphatically 
condemned ; even the President himself was supposed 
to regard it as a most regrettable affair; and yet one 
noted no more severe comment in the metropolitan 
Press than the remark of the New York World to the 
effect that “in reaching his decision the President had 
the advice and consent of Colonel Harvey!” It ma 
be that the sufficient explanation of this restraint is 
to be found in the maxim that “ dog should not bite 
dog ”—for after all, George Harvey is an editor. But 
if professional etiquette influences the Press in these 
matters, no such consideration applies to the United 
States Senate, which in one respect resembles the 
Hebridean seas. Its silence is never altogether 
unbroken. 

By all the rules of Congressional decency and courtesy 
an ambassadorial appointment should be unanimously 
confirmed. The other day, however, twenty members 
voted against Colonel Harvey, and a senator from 

issippi was anxious to explain why. He was 
poaventen by Senator Lodge from doing so at the time, 
ut an opportunity came shortly erwards, when 


Senator Harrison gave the Assembly an example of 
Senatorial invective in the older manner. Colonel 





Harvey, said he, was “a vindictive, self-anointed, 
intolerant political accident.” As editor during the 
post three years of a notorious weekly organ (Harvey's 

eekly), he had been guilty of “‘ mendacious, unwar- 
ranted, inexcusable, and scurrilous assaults by ex- 
pression and caricature” upon the chief of the last 
Administration. He had even “entered the sacred 

recincts of home to misrepresent the wife of the 

esident.” He had abused “ some of the policies of 
Great Britain and the character of Britain's leaders.” 
There was much more of this plain, if somewhat over- 
adjectival characterisation, one effect of which could 
be foreseen by those who heard it. Everybody knew 
that it would bring Senator Lodge to his feet with the 
declaration that Colonel George Harvey was an 
American through and through. It did. And, since 
London is to enjoy for a spell the ministrations of this 
one-hundred-per-cent. citizen, his career and accom- 
plishments may be worthy of brief record. 

George Harvey was born, close upon sixty years ago, 
in Vermont, but it was not in his home State that he 
learned to apply the principles of success. In New 
Jersey he was connected with the newspaper schemes 
of Joseph Pullitzer, at that time the master of yellow 
journalism, and his reward came in the shape of an 
editorial post on the New York World. A number of 
years afterwards he acquired control of the North 
American Review, and became manager of Harpers. 
In the interval he was, as the writer of a recent bio- 
graphical summary put it, “associated with certain 
transportation enterprises ’"—which as a way of stating 
an interesting fact may be compared with the legendary 
close of an old-time Oxford history professor's lecture 
on Henry VII1: “ The later years of this admirable 
monarch were clouded by a certain measure of domestic 
infelicity’”’! Mr. Harvey,as a matter of fact, belonged 
to that inner circle of financial heroes who, in the 
golden years of transport expansion, carried through 
the great deals in the New York street railway system. 
His connection with the historic publishing house of 
Harpers was mainly of a financial character. He 
joined the Board of Directors as the representative of 
J. P. Morgan, who during a period of distress had been 
called in to shore up the firm. Harper’s monthly 
magazine escaped Colonel Harvey, but Harper's Weekly 
died under his care. 

Thereafter came the incident which carried Colonel 
Harvey into national affairs. He was an active member 
of the Democratic Party, particularly in New Jersey, 
and as such was interested, during the Roosevelt 
period, in the discovery of a national champion for 
the opposing side. It seems to be agreed that Colonel 
Harvey had more to do than any other individual with 
the sdectien of Woodrow Wilson, who ten years ago, 
as head of Princeton University, seemed a most unlikely 
candidate for the Presidency. Colonel Harvey saw 
him as a winner, started the boom, and continued his 
advocacy until the electoral campaign of 1912 was well 
on its way. Then, as Senator Harrison put it, Mr. 
Wilson informed him that his help was not desired : 
“ he was simply an errand boy for Wall Street and the 
tool of mes « interests.” Or as others said, Mr. Wilson, 
knowing the force of liberal and progressive — 
that was his great strength in the country, rea ised that 
Colonel Harvey’s game was to sell the Presidency to 
Tammany Hall and its allies. And he was wise enough 
to notify his many-tentacled adherent that his support 
was not a help but an embarrassment. 

The results of that characteristic Wilsonian action 
are written in the Harveian chronicles of the past eight 
years. The Colonel changed his party and began 
successfully to compete with the most ferocious Republi- 
can assailants of the President. He was more vitriolic 

ainst Wilson than he had been against Roosevelt, 
which is sayingmuch. And in January, 1918, he started 
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Harvey's Weekly, which for the remaining three years 
of the Wilson regime provided the United States with 
a specimen of that kind of journalism which for most 
of us is associated with the epoch of Pott and Slurk. 
The price Colonel Harvey pays for the embassy is the 
sacrifice of his editorship. In the valedictory appear- 
ing in the final number (dated St. George’s Day !) he 
recalls that of the first issue of his Weekly 269 copies 
only were sold, while in the last election campaign the 
total was over 42,000. It is not a terrifyingly large 
circulation as circulations go in this country of 110 
millions, but it seems to have been large enough to 
qualify its editor for the post of Ambassador of the 
United States to the place which American Senators 
and editors delight in calling the Court of Saint James's. 
President Harding, unless Senator Harrison misrepre- 
sents him, would rather send Colonel Harvey across 
| the Atlantic than have him remain at home “ with the 
very threatening prospect that the friend of to-day 
might overnight become an unrelenting critic and foe.’ 
_ Colonel Harvey, in quitting, proclaims that his job 
is done: “The war is won; the League is dead; 
autocracy is no more; the nincompoops are out.” 
And President Harding “ was not ungrateful to those 
who supported him.” It is said that Colonel Harvey 
so arranged matters at the Republican nominating 
convention in Chicago last June, that it was in his room 
at the hotel that the junta came together and “ put 
over” the Harding nomination. There is no reason 
to doubt it. And, for the rest, political virtue, especi- 
ally political conversion, should never be its own 
reward. Colonel Harvey ought, on the whole, to enjoy 
England. He will appreciate its amenities and certain 
of the resources of civilisation more accessible in London 
than in New York. And in the meantime the egregious 
Weekly has come to an end. It makes one wonder. 
There have lately been some complaints over here about 
Sir Auckland Geddes. Suppose he were to go. And 
suppose Mr. Lloyd George, by way of returning the 
Harvey compliment, were to appoint Mr. Bottomley 
to Washington. What would Washington say ? Would 
John Bull stop? And would the New York papers be 
as polite as the London papers seem to have been about 
the new American Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s ? 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
POST OFFICE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


BOUT a year ago a number of the most important 
A associations representing the employees of the 
Post Office linked themselves together in a single 

society, the Union of Post Office Workers, with the definite 
aim of creating an organisation which would be able to 
speak in the name of the whole body of postal employees. 
The unification is still by no means complete; for outside 
the Union of Post Office Workers there still remain the 
engineering departments organised in the Post Office 
Engineering Union, and most of the supervisory and higher 
clerical grades with numerous small sectional associations 
of their own. The formation of the “ U.P.W.,” however, 
represented an important step, not only towards the idea 
of a Union inclusive of the whole industry, but also towards 
the more conscious adoption of a policy of using the power 
and knowledge of the Union to increase and develop the 
efficiency of the Post Office as a form of national service. 
There has been a good deal of public criticism during the 
past few months of the efficiency of the Post Office, par- 
ticularly in relation to the telephone service. To some 
extent, no doubt, the motive of this criticism has been a 
desire to discredit public enterprise in all its forms. It is 
difficult to suppose that anyone_seriously suggests that 


either the telephones or any part of the postal service should 
be handed back to private enterprise, or that they would 
be more efficiently conducted if they were in the hands of a 
private company. Nevertheless, much of the criticism 
is well enough founded. More than most enterprises, the 
postal service has felt the effects of the war period, during 
which it has been starved for necessary equipment and 
capital development; it has had no convenient “ excess profits ” 
to fall back upon; and no adequate provision has been made 
to meet the constantly increasing demands upon it, par- 
ticularly the demand for additional telephone facilities, 
The hand of the Treasury has been heavy upon the Post 
Office, and there are big arrears of development waiting 
to be made up. The hand of the Treasury is heavy enough 
when it is a question of preserving the efficiency of the 
existing forms of service supplied by the Post Office, but 
it is still heavier when there arises any question of the 
extension of postal work into fresh channels. Here the 
Post Office has to encounter not only the hostility of the 
Treasury to the spending of money which, however repro- 
ductive it may prove in the long run, is regarded as out-of- 
pocket expenditure, but also the opposition of business 
interests, which object to any extension whatever in the 
scope of public enterprise. The particular advantages 
possessed by the Post Office, with its wide diffusion of 
branch offices throughout the whole country, down even 
to the smallest centres, and with its trained staff engaged 
in a wide variety of duties, admirably adapt it for develop- 
ment in many ways which would make it far more useful 
to the public. Post Office banking is admittedly conducted 
at present under a system which is quite inadequate and 
largely obsolete. There has been no attempt to make the 
small experiments in insurance and annuity work which 
have been undertaken successful or attractive. And 
these failures to develop the facilities which the Post Office 
places at the disposal of the public, while they may be 
attributed in some small degree to red tape and bureau- 
cratic inelasticity, are undoubtedly due in the main to the 
strong opposition of vested interests to any extension of 
public enterprise, which might trench upon fields at present 
exploited by the big banking and insurance firms. 

These facts have long been obvious to many of the more 
far-sighted members of the “rank and file” postal associa- 
tions, and some years before the war the most advanced 
of these, the old Postal and Telegraph Clerks’ Association, 
came forward with certain preliminary and comprehensive 
plans for the development of the Post Office enterprise in a 
number of directions which would have made it a more 
useful servant of the public. These plans, which came 
to be known under the name of the ‘‘ development policy,” 
so far from being welcomed by the Postmaster-General 
of that time, were regarded by him as serious evidence of 
indiscipline on the part of his staff, and employees of the 
Post Office who took any part in the promotion of the 
“development policy ” were threatened with severe dis- 
ciplinary measures. At that time the Postal and Tele- 
graph Clerks’ Association yielded to force majeure, and 
abandoned the campaign in favour of the ‘“ development 
policy” which it had in contemplation. But, although 
the project was shelved for the time, it was by no means 
forgotten. Immediately after the war it was brought 
forward again at the Annual Conference of the Postal and 
Telegraph Clerks’ Association, and the decision was taken 
to resume activity in connection with it, whatever interdict 
the Postmaster-General might pronounce. In the changed 
circumstances of 1918, this decision was not followed by 
any disciplinary action ; and, to that extent, postal workers 
successfully affirmed their right through their associations 
to press for improvements in the efficiency of the service 
in which they were employed. Little, however, was done, 
because at that moment the whole activities of the postal 
associations were absorbed in the scheme of amalgamation 
which was then under discussion; and it was not until 
the Union of Post Office Workers had been formed that 
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the ground was clear for a resumption of the “ development ” 
campaign. 

During the coming week the “ U.P.W.” is holding its 
Annual Conference at Edinburgh, and the first resolution 
on the Agenda deals with this question. In the minds 
of the leaders of the Post Office Trade Unions the “ develop- 
ment policy” has taken on, since it was first mooted, a 
far more definite shape ; and their object now is not merely 
to press upon the Postmaster-General the extension and 
development of the service in directions which they believe 
to be beneficial to the public, but themselves to play an 
active part in the carrying-out of such developments. 
Thus, the resolution to be discussed by the Union next 
week seeks to insert into the objects of the Union a declar- 
ation favouring “ the organisation of the Post Office workers 
in a comprehensive industrial Union with a view to the 
Service being ultimately conducted and managed as a 
National Guild.” In other words, the postal workers are 
now claiming the joint management of the Post Office 
by those employed in it, associated with the representatives 
of the public. They are urging that, if the “ development 
policy ” is to be made effective, they must not merely have 
a right to make representations or conduct propaganda 
with a view to the extension of the service, but must be 
enabled to exercise a certain measure of positive control 
over the administration of the postal service. 

This much, at least, may be said in favour of their claim, 
that the present method of conducting the Post Office is 
admittedly unsatisfactory. Theoretically, the control of 
postal policy belongs to the House of Commons; but in 
practice it is quite impossible for the House of Commons, 
as at present organised, to exercise any effective control 
over the running of a great industrial service. The control, 
therefore, belongs, in fact, to the permanent officials, subject 
to the veto of the Treasury, and subject also to occasional 
agitations either arising, like the present telephone agitation, 
from outside, or, like the various agitations for improved 
conditions, promoted by the postal employees from within 
the lower grades of the service itself. The method adopted 
by the Government in the past in dealing with these agitations 
has been the appointment, every few years, of some sort 
of special Parliamentary Committee. The Hobhouse and 
Holt Committees, which, in turn, investigated the con- 
ditions of postal workers before the war, are examples of 
Committees created in order to deal with grievances arising 
from within the service, and the present Telephone Enquiry 
is an instance of the other type of special body. Neither 
of these methods, however, can really be held to give either 
Parliament or the public any effective control over admin- 
istration. They leave quite untouched the problem of day 
to day administration and the initiation of wider measures 
of policy, which can only be based upon positive working 
knowledge of the organisation of the service. 

The question, then, which has to be faced in considering 
the problem of postal administration is whether the present 
system, based on a highly artificial segregation of the various 
grades (including the recruitment of most of those with 
whom the control over postal policy actually rests, not 
from within the service itself, but through the ordinary 
Civil Service examinations), is a satisfactory form of control 
or one likely to provide for effective development. The 
demand for “ self-government ” which is put forward with 
increasing urgency by the Post Office associations, alike 
in the rank and file and in the supervisory grades, is based 
on the contention that it is not a satisfactory system, that 
its effect is largely to stifle initiative amongst the practical 
men who do the technical and manipulative work connected 
with the- service, and that it tends to assimilate the methods 
of industrial administration in the Post Office to the methods 
prevailing in other Civil Service Departments which, 


however satisfactory they may be there, are quite out 
of place when applied to the running of a large industrial 
enterprise. 

It has, indeed, become clear, in the whole of the contro- 





versy which has centred round nationalisation during the 
last few years, that it is essential to devise new methods 
of administration and control to be applied to the conduct 
of industries and services under public ownership. A 
great deal of the hostility which is at present encountered 
by projects of nationalisation is based upon the feeling 
that the present methods of Civil Service administration 
are not suited to the conduct of industrial enterprises, and 
many of the advocates of nationalisation have been unduly 
hesitant in facing this crucial problem. At all events, this 
claim of the postal workers represents a challenge which 
has to be taken up. Lord Haldane, in the interesting 
evidence which he gave before the Coal Commission, put 
in a strong plea for the reorganisation of the Civil Service, 
in order to adapt it to its new functions of industrial control. 
The miners attempted to work out in detail a scheme for 
the application of a system of self-government to a national- 
ised mining industry, basing their proposals on co-operation 
and joint control by the various grades—managerial, technical 
and manual—employed in the industry. Sir John Sankey, 
in his Report, was so far convinced as to express the opinion 
that the failure to enlist the active co-operation of the miners 
in the control of their service involved the waste of a 
national asset of very great importance. ‘ Why not use 
it?” he very pertinently inquired. 

If this is true of the mines, may it not also be true of the 
Post Office, in which there is no necessity for any change 
in the ownership of the industry in order to afford a basis 
for experiments in democratic control? The precise form 
which such experiments should take could only be decided 
after the matter had been fully examined by the represen- 
tatives of the public as well as of all the various grades of 
postal workers. But the criticisms which are now being 
directed from many quarters against the present system 
of administration, and the demand, more and more clearly 
formulated by the postal workers, for a direct share in the 
administrative control, indicate the necessity for a full 
consideration of the question. 


ON GOING TO THE DOGS 


T is a curious fact that the man who says the world 

I is going to the dogs is never taken seriously. At 
least, he is never taken seriously when the world is 
actually going to the dogs. When the world is not going 
to the dogs, it frequently thinks that it is. When it is 
going to the dogs, it invariably believes that it is not. It 
is apparently, therefore, a desirable thing that the world 
should always think ill of itself, and be grateful to all those 
weeping philosophers, from Jeremiah to Dean Inge, who 
have prophesied that it was on its way to the gallows. 
Certainly, the usual reply to Dean Inge merely reminds 
one of the man who whistled on his way past the graveyard 
at night in order to keep up his courage. People say, “ It 
is all right,” not because they believe it is all right, but in 
the hope that everything will be all right in the end if they 
keep smiling. ‘There is a good deal to be said for this philo- 
sophy of the grimace in some circumstances. The man in 
a fix who, having done his utmost, adds to his utmost a 
cheerful readiness for all that fate can do, is an enviable 
hero. But the man in a collision at sea who, instead of 
helping to get the boats filled, spread himself in a deck 
chair with a cheerful yawn as if nothing had happened, 
though he might be a hero, would also be a fool. To keep 
one’s head during an accident does not involve denying 
that the accident is happening. Houses do catch fire; 
trains do run into each other; boats do strike on icebergs. 
We have to live the greater part of our lives on the assump- 
tion that these things do not happen—or, at least, that 
they do not happen to us. But it is mere idiocy to carry 
this unbelief in risks so far as not even to believe in a fire 
when it has broken out or in an iceberg when the ship is 
on the point of ramming it. There is nothing for it at such 
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a crisis but to throw down the sporting paper and to find 
out if one can possibly be of any assistance. According 
to the current popular philosophy, however, if the house 
caught fire, the heroic attitude would be to refuse to believe 
it and to go off and spend the evening at the cinema. This 
philosophy has increased rapidly since the war. During 
the war, we were told so often of the “ magnificent frivolity ” 
of the English race, that we seem to have lost sight of the 
fact that the soldiers were frivolous men who were “ doing 
their damnedest,” in the Stevensonian phrase. They were 
not frivolous to the point of denying that there was a German 
enemy or refusing to drill or neglecting to provide them- 
selves with ammunition. Their frivolity was not a sign 
of apathy, but a sign of endurance. They may have jested 
in the face of death itself, but they ultimately solved every 
problem that was set them—solved it with a 100 per cent. 
seriousness, earnestness, self-sacrifice. Now that the war 
is over, many people seem to think that it is a good thing 
to continue the frivolity of war-time but not its seriousness. 
They are content to see men turn from frivolous fighters 
into frivolous loafers. They forget that frivolity must 
be bought by seriousness, and that the frivolity that is not 
merely recreation after serious labour is painfully reminiscent 
of the idiot cackle of decay. Love of clothes, love of food 
and drink, love of sport, love of amusement, are all admirable 
things, if taken lightly as part of a full life. But a woman 
who can talk about nothing but clothes, a man who can 
talk about nothing but horses, is not a companion for 
human beings, but is an illiterate as regards that most 
interesting of books—the life of man on earth and its 
purpose. ‘We forget too easily that the greatest pleasure 
in life is not the pleasure of being frivolous, but the pleasure 
of being serious: The best humour and the best wit are 
serious. The creator of Falstaff was a tragic writer, and 
the creator of Uncle Toby was a clergyman. Without the 
seriousness in the background, laughter is but a grin or a 
giggle, and cheerfulness is but a form of silliness. 

If, then, Dean Inge is a subject for ridicule, it is not neces- 
sarily on account of his gravity, but on account of the things 
about which he is grave. He seems to us to wear mourn- 
ing, not because the world is not as good as it might be, 
but because it is not as bad as it used to be. Any man 
has a right to bewail the fact that the world is going to 
the dogs. No man has a right to bewail the fact that it 
isn’t going back to the dogs. At the same time, we may 
admit that we have lost some things, as well as gained 
some, in our advance from the past. We have lost in 
addition to the practice of servility a good deal of the 
theory of duty. It may even be that the sentimentalists 
speak the truth, and that we have lost a certain sense of 
mutual obligation—of returning good treatment for good 
service, and good service for good treatment. The horrible 
nineteenth-century theory that the best man is he who 
can strike the hardest bargain has gradually descended, 
like a fashion in Sunday clothes, from employer to em- 
ployed, and the worker to-day in many cases gives a 
minimum of service as the employer gives a minimum of 
pay. We cannot blame the worker for this: we must 
blame society that taught him that this was the high road 
to success. But it is obviously an unhealthy condition 
of society, in which men and women work without either 
artistic or moral zest, and in which every service is given 
grudgingly, like a miser’s pennies. In the old days, when 
men took it for granted that they were in the position 
to which God had destined them, and when an employer 
was the luminary of their world and there was a sense of 
personal relationship between him and his workers, there 
was often a cheerful eagerness to satisfy his eye—a childish 
pleasure in earning his good word. To Dean Inge this 
would probably represent a more hopeful phase of society 
than the present. We cannot agree with him except in 
regard to the zest with which men and women worked. 
And we should be deceiving ourselves if we even pretended 
that this zest was general. One has only to remember 


the sufferings of children in the mines and in the service 
of sweeps, in order to realise how many of the cruelties of 
slavery survived so long as the workers remained sub- 
missive and civil. Sentimentalists think of the good old 
days as having been presided over in a Dickensian spirit 
by a model employer. Social history does not justify us 
in accepting this picture. We may be sure that there was 
more happiness even among the child-slaves than appears 
in the Reports of Royal Commissions. The human spirit 
insists on preserving some kind of spasmodic happiness 
even from the wreck of human life. But it would be difficult 
to believe that there was more happiness in the world 
before Trade Unions and Factory Acts than there is to-day. 
Even the sense of duty was only the slave’s sense of duty— 
a sense of duty of which it is a human being’s duty to 
get rid. No doubt it led to many tender and charming 
relationships—that of the old family nurse or retainer, for 
example. There was more of the virtue of fidelity in 
nurses in those days than there is to-day. To-day the 
ordinary nurse, like the ordinary cook, is but a competing 
hireling, with a far greater sense of her rights than of her 
duties. The average nurse, possibly, takes a more artistic 
pleasure than the average cook in her confections. The 
fact that she has human beings as the material of her work 
should ensure this. But we are not sure that it does, 
Domestic work of all kinds has, by common consent, gone 
to the dogs, and a servant who takes pleasure in her 
work is so rare nowadays that her mistress rhapsodises over 
her as a treasure. And yet, provided this is but a change 
to a further change, it is, we believe, a change for the 
better. It is a sign of the break-up of the servile society, 
and an announcement that the old basis of fidelity was unjust 
and therefore could not last. It means that the code of 
mutual obligations must be altered and brought a little 
nearer equality. If the doctrine of the struggle for life 
is true in its nineteenth-century application to the organisa- 
tion of society, then the most parasitic slut in the kitchen 
is justified no less than the parasitic sloven at the dinner- 
table. We have idealised idleness at other people’s expense 
as the most desirable human condition. The lesson has 
now been learned by an ever-increasing proportion of 
cooks and housemaids. 

If we go to the dogs in the future, it will be because we 
are too frivolous to solve the problem of how to produce 
the conditions of a new fidelity among human beings. 
Fidelity may not be the greatest of all virtues, but it is 
the seal of every virtue. Everything greatest in love, in 
literature, in war, in patriotism, is stamped with fidelity. 
We instinctively judge men—whether Prime Ministers, 
rebels, lovers, or nursemaids—by this test. In time of 
war, fidelity is set on a pedestal; everybody believes in 
it, though profiteers do not practise it. When once the 
danger of war is over, we find a less exacting idol, and 
absolve ourselves from the necessity of daily obligations 
to the State. We become egoists again, though we know 
that as an army of egoists we could never have won 
the war. Self-indulgence becomes as common as self- 
sacrifice was a few years ago. Self-indulgence, we may 
admit, has always been a fairly normal mood for human 
beings, and a very pleasant mood, but in all the great 
ages it has been moderated by a sense of mutual obliga- 
tions—the obligation of the citizen in Athens, of the knight 
in the age of chivalry, of the Christian in certain families 
in nineteenth-century England. Without this sense, civi- 
lisation would assuredly go to the dogs, and it is because 
they make for the atrophy of this sense that the profiteering 
State and the profiteering employer are such perils to the 
world. If a rivalry of self-aggrandisemnt is to be the 
supreme rule either among States or among citizens, then 
there is no future for European society. The snake that 
sloughs one skin grows another. A world that gets rid 
of one code of mutual service must grow another or perish. 
Wordsworth apostrophised Duty as that which preserves 
the stars from wrong. And the stars certainly remain in 
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their places as the result of some law of mutual relations. 
The stars, however, have these things arranged for them 
by fate. We human beings, whose individual lives are 
like the lives of butterflies compared to theirs, have to 
arrange our own order of relationships, and work hard 
to keep it from falling to pieces. Yet most of us take 
it for granted that it is something that arranges itself and 
to which we can afford to be as indifferent as to the order 
of the night-sky. If civilisation ever perishes, it will be 
through our frivolous ignorance and _ indifference—our 
preservation of the egoism of our ancestors without their 
sense of obligation. Dean Inge thinks the world is going 
to the dogs because the old world of master and man has 
gone to the dogs. We for our part believe that it will 
only go to the dogs if we continue to think in terms of 
master and man instead of thinking in terms of equality 
—equality of duties as well as of rights. We are on the 
eve either of a new civilisation or of no civilisation at all. 


Correspondence 


THE POLES IN UPPER SILESIA 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I note with the greatest pleasure that Professor Niermeyer 
in his last letter to Tne NEw STATESMAN : 

1. Is not able to adduce one single trace of Polish civilisation 
on Silesian soil. 

2. As regards the question of “‘ Water-Polish ” clings desper- 
ately to an obviously untenable statement of my excellent late 
colleague, Professor Nehring (there are times when even good 
Homer slumbers), with an almost superstitious belief in the very 
letter of German science, which stands in curious contrast to 
his impatience to see the last trace of German civilisation in 
Upper Silesia disappear for good. As a matter of fact, Professor 
Niermeyer does not even know the Polish arguments. No 
Pole would, I daresay, contradict my assertion, which appears to 
Professor Niermeyer as the climax of injustice, that ‘ Water- 
Polish has no claim to be used for higher purposes”; for the 
Polish assertion is that the Upper Silesians speak ‘“ Water- 
Polish” in colloquial use only, but otherwise, and as a rule, 
“ High-Polish” (which, however, is not true of more than a 
certain percentage of the population, otherwise the pro-Polish 
newspapers written in German would have no raison détre). 
How much Professor Niermeyer understands of this topic at all 
is made evident by the fact that he clearly is of the opinion 
that at Breslau people speak Water-Polish. (He says: “ The 
frequent use of German words in the dialect may be worse at 
Breslau than in the country.) This is a political discovery of 
the first order, which should not be kept secret from Korfanty ! 

As regards Professor Niermeyer’s statement that Upper 
Silesian delegates took part in the Pan-Slavonic Congress at 
Prague in 1848, I have asked him to give his sources for it. He 
now mentions them, and it turns out that—to put it mildly— 
he has misunderstood them entirely. These sources, like all 
others concerning the proceedings in question, do talk about 
Silesian delegates, it is true, but there is not the slightest doubt 
that they mean delegates from the Austrian province Silesia, which 
has nothing to do with Prussian Silesia, as everybody knows who 
understands a bit of Continental geography. The famous 
Professor Purkinje of Breslau, whom he mentions as having 
been present at Prague, was not a Silesian at all, but a Czech, 
and professor of physiology at Breslau University!! I do not 
think that this way of writing history will serve the Polish 
cause. It is superfluous to quote the passages in detail, “ sapienti 
sat ! ” 

Professor Niermeyer’s praise for my words against militarism 
I must decline. I am not hostile to Prussian militarism, but to 
militarism all round. Professor Niermeyer expresses the hope 
that the whole industrial district of Upper Silesia will be turned 
over to Poland. Now, all the great industrial centres of Upper 
Silesia without exception, Beuthen, Kattowitz, Gleiwitz, Hinden- 
burg, etc., had a German majority at the plebiscite, and, as to 
the parts with a Polish majority, the Polish terror there has been 
noticed by everybody except those who deliberately shut their 
eyes to it on purpose. The fact that places with an English 
or Italian garrison had a majority for Germany speaks volumes. 
The German majority has been attained although the conditions 
of the plebiscite were purposely made as bad for Germany as 
possible, everybody being excluded from polling who had settled 








in Upper Silesia after 1904, and this in a country with a develop- 
ment as rapid as in certain parts of America. To give this 
district, contrary to the results of the plebiscite, to Poland, as 
Professor Niermeyer wants, would be an act not of right but of 
force—i.e., militarism sans phrase. That a Dutchman should 
favour this sort of militarism is remarkable. One would think 
he could never have heard of the “‘ Limburg question ” or of the 
cynical passages in M. Tardieu’s book, La Paiz, dealing with it. 
There is a sinister German proverb, very much up to date in 
these times, which says: ‘“ Heute mir, morgen dir” (“* What I 
suffer to-day, you will suffer to-morrow ”’) ! 
Breslau, May Ist. Levin L. ScuiicKinec. 


To the Editor of Taz New SraTesMan. 

Str,—The controversy between Professor Schiicking and 
Professor Niermeyer has turned out to be an interpretation of 
such detailed historic facts, ethnological and philological features, 
that your readers run the risk of losing sight of the leading 
question and of the real difference between the methods of the 
two scholars. Professor Schiicking endeavours to demonstrate 
that Poland's claims to Upper Silesia, in so far as they are based 
upon the arguments borrowed from history and ethnography, 
do not stand the test, and that the majority of Upper Silesians, 
regardless of their origin, do not wish to sever themselves from 
Germany. And the result of the plebiscite foreseen by him has 
fully materialised. 

On the other hand, Professor Niermeyer (a Pole, notwith- 
standing his German name) has challenged these allegations ; 
but, in view of the unmistakable testimony of the plebiscite, 
he waives the ethnological arguments and proposes a partition 
of Upper Silesia, in such a way that Poland, notwithstanding 
her minority of the plebiscite votes, would nevertheless obtain 
almost the whole of the Silesian resources. Although such a 
conciliatory attitude is apt to provoke a certain justifiable 
astonishment, I cannot help seeing in this public utterance of 
the Polish Professor, in favour of the cthnological argument, 
some unexpected bright features of Polish national thought ; 
and I hope that Professor Niermeyer will have a chance of 
applying the same principles elsewhere, outside Upper Silesia. 

As a matter of fact, 100 miles east from this bone of contention 

between Poland and Germany, there is another territory (of 
21,000 square miles, and 5,000,000 inhabitants), which is unfor- 
tunate enough to be in an analogous position, viz., Eastern 
Galicia. Poland’s historic claims to that country are even less 
substantial than those to Upper Silesia ; from the ethnological 
point of view, Eastern Galicia is far less Polish than Upper 
Silesia is German ; the religious and cultural differences between 
it and Poland are greater than those between Silesia and Germany ; 
there is no doubt whatever as to the desires of the population, 
which is hostile to Poland; moreover, the country “ has been 
for generations the victim of Polish landlordism and clericalism,” 
and has become now the victim of Polish militarism and 
colonisation after the Prussian style. Nevertheless Poland, 
having taken hold of the country, in an underhand way, in 1919, 
is leaving no stone unturned in order to annex it, not only with- 
out a plebiscite, but even without any international statute. 
In a word, all Professor Niermeyer’s arguments appear to be as 
if they were specially made for Eastern Galicia, and could be 
used against Poland with far greater amount of justification 
than in the instance of Upper Silesia—if learned arguments 
are of any value in politics.—Yours, etc., 


University of Lemberg. S. ToMAscHIWSKY. 


THE SITUATION IN INDIA 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—There seems, if I may be forgiven for saying so, a certain 
absurdity in attempting by any newspaper controversy to settle 
the question whether British rule has been on the whole beneficial 
or not beneficial to India. Like the Roman Empire or the 
Reformation or the French Revolution, the British rule in India 
comprises an immense complex of facts, and it is easy, by making 
a particular selection out of those facts, to represent it in black 
colours or, by making another selection, to represent it as a 
system of ideal excellence. When Anglo-Indians allege that the 
“ speechless millions ” would not have been so well looked after 
under the rule of Indian politicians as they have been under 
that of British civil servants, a number of real facts may be 
adduced to support this contention. When Mr. L. R. Khan 
taxes the British with behaving in an offensive way to educated 
Indians there are again a number of real facts which afford him 
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some justification. Some of Mr. Khan’s allegations are, I 
think, not facts at all. To assert that the reason why the 
bureaucracy spent so little on education was that it wanted 
deliberately to keep the people in darkness is ridiculous. His 
allegation that the mortality of people in districts afflicted by a 
failure of the crops has become higher in recent times is not 
borne out by Mr. A. Loveday’s careful study, The History and 
Economics of Indian Famines (1914). 

My object, however, in writing is to urge that the controversy 
as to whether the good or the evil in the British rule, as it was 
up to this year, predominated is now rather unprofitable, since 
with the first instalment of real responsible government in India 
the old chapter has been closed and a new chapter has begun. 
The important thing is to make this new chapter a success. If 
India attains Swaraj by a peaceable process in which the Indian 
and the British peoples work together, that might be a dis- 
appointment to some who like easy heroics rather than the 
systematic study of India’s concrete problems, but it would 
unquestionably be a happier mode of advance for the Indian people 
than a violent and ruinous convulsion. The news which has come 
from India since the new Councils got to work is exceedingly 
encouraging ; they seem to have made a favourable impression 
both upon the Indian public and upon the British, who had been 
disposed to regard the experiment with some doubt ; even in the 
last few weeks the situation in India has apparently undergone 
a remarkable change. Surely, instead of harking back to the 
days that are gone and trying to cast the balance of good and 
evil in the old system—a task which will be better done by the 
historians who look at the strange history of the British in India 
from a calmer distance—it is better now to set our faces to the 
future.—Yours, etc., Epwyn BEvVAN. 

May 2nd. 


THE N.C.C.V.D. AND THE S.P.V.D. 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. Wansey Bayly has just sent me copies of his two letters 
published in your issues of April 2nd and April 16th attacking the 
National Council for Combating Venereal Diseases. 

No man having a good case departs both from courtesy and 
accuracy to the extent to which this gentleman has allowed himself 
to go, and he would be altogether too inconsiderable to deserve a 
reply were it not that possibly your readers have been left with 
the impression that he wrote on behalf of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Venereal Disease, of which he is Honorary Secretary. 

I feel it necessary, therefore, to say that the frank and courteous 
letters which I have been receiving from Lord Willoughby de Broke, 
his President, with whom I have been negotiating for a long time 
past, leave me in no doubt that Mr. Bayly’s are personal and 
unofficial effusions and, coming at this juncture, can only have 
been written with the undisciplined intention of thwarting his 
President’s hopes of reconciliation.—Yours, etc., 

April 29th. GorRELL, 

President, N.C.C.V.D. 


BISMARCK AND QUEEN VICTORIA 


To the Ediior of THE New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. E. S. P. Haynes charges Bismarck with an offence 
which ought properly to be put on Moltke, and in regard to which 
Bismarck was singularly blameless. Has Mr. Haynes read the 
Autobiography of that once famous Times correspondent, von 
Blowitz ? It was through Blowitz that the whole design of a 
German attack meditated upon France in 1875 was revealed to 
the world, and Blowitz in his Autobiography gives good reasons 
for his belief that Bismarck caused this information to be given 
to him precisely in order to defeat Moltke’s plan, to which the 
old Kaiser Wilhelm I. had acceded. It is always the military 
authorities who are most aggressive. But, of course, Bismarck 
could never let his action be known.—Yours, etc., 

May Ist. J. R. Moziry. 


LORD LOVELACE’S ASTARTE 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 

Smr,—The “ Affable Hawk ” well earns his adjective, but he 
would have saved us all trouble if instead of merely “* looking at 
Astarte again” he had taken my advice and looked at some of 
the writings which refute it. I never suggested that Astarte 
is not a plausible book, if one reads it as it stands without the 
special knowledge needed to check its assertions. That is just 
the mischief. 








Take, for example, the passionate letter which “ Affable Hawk ” 
quotes as written by Byron to his sister from Venice in May, 1819, 
It has beeh established, I think, beyond rejoinder, that this 
letter was not addressed to the sister at all, but to Mary Chaworth 
(who had then recovered from her insanity and become reconciled 
to her husband). After Byron went abroad, his rare letters to 
Mary were transmitted through Augusta Leigh ; and if “* Affable 
Hawk ” wants to know the simple reasons why Augusta did not 
forward this one to her, and her highly complicated but perfectly 
intelligible motives for sending it instead to Lady Byron (after 
erasing its names) as a letter from her brother to herself, he 
will find them all in Part III. of Byron: The Last Phase, to 
which I before referred him. It may be taken as certain that 
the same motives Jed her, at this and one other period, to fool 
Lady Byron with semi-compromising letters of her own, and 
these may yet see the light. 

Space no doubt, and not falconry, prevented the “ Hawk” 
from quoting the letter in full; yet it is a pity that he left out 
the sentence in it most fatal to his view. As I have said, all the 
names are erased, and the name of the person addressed is repre- 
sented (in the two places where it occurred) by a short erasure 
“of three or four letters,” which Lord Lovelace rendered by 
x x x x. The second of these erasures occurs as follows : 

Whenever I love anything, it is because it reminds me in some 
way or other of yourself—for instance I not long ago attached 
myself to a Venetian for no earthly reason (although a pretty woman) 
but because she was called x x x x, and she often remarked (without 
knowing the reason) how fond I was of the name. 


Now, everybody familiar with Byron’s Letters and Journals 
should know that there happens to be one feminine name for 
which he habitually professed this sort of fondness ; it is a name 
of four letters—Mary. But the thing goes further ; for we know 
the name of Byron’s Venetian mistress—it was Marianna Segati. 
And the English Mary’s name was Mary Anne Chaworth ! 

The origin of Lady Byron’s delusion in this matter is not hard 
to explain. Augusta Leigh secretly adopted Medora, Mary's 
daughter by Byron, and passed her off as her own. This was done 
to save—and did save—Mary’s reputation. Lady Byron got to 
surmise that Medora was Byron’s daughter, but every care 
was taken, and every risk run, to prevent her from knowing 
that she was not Augusta’s. Hence her suspicions, which she 
was always longing to convert into proofs, and which Augusta, 
for special reasons, at different times tantalised with half-proofs. 

When “ Affable Hawk ” says that ‘* Byron’s Asiarte was about 
an incestuous love,” I suppose he means that Byron’s Manfred 
was, Astarte being merely the name of the heroine in that poem. 
It is perfectly true that two separate lines in it suggest the 
brother-and-sister relation ; though the point is scarcely stressed. 
But I put this to “* Affable Hawk ”: let him read through at a 
sitting first Manfred, and then The Dream ; let him remember 
that these two poems date from the same month; and then 
let him deny, if he can, that they deal with the same persons 
and the same story. Yet that the lady in The Dream is Mary 
Chaworth has never been questioned, nor could be ; it is a clear 
narrative (omitting only the terrible 1813—4 secret) of her life and 
his down to her madness. I forget, by the way, whether anyone 
has pointed out the probable clue which lines 63-9 of The Dream 
afford to the introduction of the brother-and-sister idea in 
Manfred. But Manfred has features of its own which, on any 
hypothesis, point to Mary and not Augusta as its heroine. Such 
is the passage (Act II., Se. 1, lines 24-9) which refers to the 
killing of William Chaworth by the previous Lord Byron, and 
the bloody barrier which it raised between these two families 
of cousins. Such, too, is the evocation scene, in which it turns 
out that Astarte does not rise from the dead but from a quasi- 
death (i.c., insanity). Augusta had not died or gone mad; 
she was alive and flourishing ; and an immense mass of evidence 
indicates her as the last person in the world about whom Byron 
harboured remorseful feelings. 

May I add in conclusion that Dr. Lushington’s conduct, and 
the document which he drafted and signed, show that he did 
not “hold the matter proved,” but just the contrary; that 
if Lord Lovelace’s unpublished Augusta letters really proved 
anything, it is incredible (since he had no other watertight 
proofs) that he should not have published them ; and the state- 
ments about Sir Leslie Stephen seem to rest on Lord Lovelace’s 
ipse dixit? The value of the latter will not be rated high by any- 
one who turns to the Monthly Review for February, 1906, and 
studies there Mr. John Murray’s exposure of the way in which 
Lord Lovelace fathered opinions and statements on dead people. 
—Yours, etc., R. C. K. Ensor. 

[“ Affable Hawk” writes: “ Badly shaken, but inquiring further 
before capitulation.”’] 
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THE PHQENIX SOCIETY 


To the Editor of Tue New SrTaTEesMAN. 


Sm,—In your critic’s notice of The Witch of Edmonton, as 
played by the Phoenix Society, he says of the authors: “ It is 


impossible to discover if they took Old Mother Sawyer seriously. 


To us, of course, she is more pitiable than comic, but that is 
due to a change of heart in us.” He also praises the acting. 
I don’t know if he has ever read the play, but it should be clear 
to the reader that there is tremendous sympathy with the Witch, 
whose part is one of almost unbearable pathos and tragedy. 
This was not brought out in the playing: the part was ranted, 
without any value being given to the text, which is a most 
eloquent argument against superstitious persecution. The 
representation of the Witch as something repulsively unsightly 
instead of something temperamentally peculiar and isolated, 
destroyed a good deal of the appeal, for on the stage unsightliness 
should never be carried to excess. It is the old woman’s lonely 
soul one wants, not a clever make-up of hideousness that makes 
one turn away in loathing. The rest of the dramatic effect fell 
through by mere inadequacy of rendering, and perhaps of pro- 
duction. The Witch’s longing for companionship, exploited by 
the Dog (which should surely have been played caressingly rather 
than alarmingly) for its own ends, and the piteous failure of her 
defiance of the world, are given in this play with an insight which 
we do not need to call modern, for even our modern Miss Clemence 
Dane loses her insight when she deals with her witch, Aunt 
Hester. I think Dekker, Ford or Rowley would at least have 
made Aunt Hester cry, “‘ And what about me? Has the world 
given me so much?” The Pheenix Society has so far only 
shown skill in depicting the more artificial work of the seventeenth 
century. It has misread this play, as it misread The Duchess of 
Malfi, enlarging on the abnormality and turning a warm, pas- 
sionate, consciously rebellious woman into a plaintive, flirtatious, 
rather inexpressive pretty girl, thereby taking all grandeur from 
the tragedy. This version of The Witch gave no sense of the 
mystery of the evil that not only answers evil desires, but may 
be begotten by injustice and cruelty. Such shortcomings matter 
in a society with such pretensions. Thanks to the rendering of 
the part of Caddy, we were given a sense of the equally great 
mystery of kindliness which makes evil ineffectual. And this 
issomething. Butit could so easily have been more.—Yours, etc., 
A. B. C. 


Miscellany 
DIVIDE ET IMPERA 


A REFLECTION ON THE Royat ACADEMY. 


HERE is nothing ultimately of moment in the 
life of man except beauty and religion which is 
concerned with beauty. But from this obvious 
fact many strange results ensue, among them 

the Church of England and the Royal Academy. The 
English, more than other peoples,would be rid of beauty 
and religion if they could, but they cannot be rid of 
desire for these things because they are human beings ; 
they have therefore contrived institutions to make 
their desire harmless. The result is surprising and it 
misleads strangers, who suppose that the English will 
be the same people in war as in art and religion. Just 
as Tennyson, the most English poet, divided his person- 
ality so that he was one man in the Idylls of the King 
and quite another in conversation, the whole nation 
has divided its personality so that in art and religion 
it has the mildness of the dove, while in war, still 
retaining the insipid loftiness of its motives, it is the 
most formidable of all peoples. When, the other 
day, I saw England in the Royal Academy, it became 
more and more difficult every moment for me to 
remember England in Ireland; yet the two are simul- 
taneous. And then I saw that Mark Twain spoke more 
truly than he knew when he said: ‘“ The English are 
mentioned in the Bible; blessed are the meek, for the 
Shall inherit the earth.” Here the English are mee 
indeed; elsewhere, because they can satisfy their 
passion for the absolute so meekly, they are inheriting 
the earth. 





In the Paris salons when the passion for the absolute 
is in abeyance, as it often is, more fleshly passions 
betray themselves. There are voluptuous nudes, tire- 
some to the artist, but, to the bourgeois child of 
Nature, a holiday from the restraints of his home. 
“The eternal feminine,” he says to himself, and pays 
an open, if unsatisfying, homage to the great primeval 
forces which account for his own presence on the boon 
earth. In the Academy, but for one faint, rather bleak, 
effort, there is no more recognition of these forces than 
in the works of Tennyson; in England, they are recog- 
nised in the smoking-room but not in Burlington 
House. That is the home of the ideal made harmless, of 
the loftier, more dangerous passions emasculated. Its 
motto might be: 

God’s in His Heaven, 
All’s right with the world ; 


for it is the temple of those who keep God in His proper 
place so that the world may attend to business. The 
war, too, is kept in its proper place. In Mr. Salisbury’s 
picture of the Burial of the Unknown Warrior in West- 
minster Abbey it is really the war that they are all 
burying, each one of those eminent persons, with the 
look of decorous grief that we wear at funerals when 
the corpse is no relation of ours. It is the same tribute 
paid to death that the Academy pays to beauty, to 
death and pain and grief and all terrible things. They 
happen and are commemorated, but no uncomfortable 
lessons must be learned from them. It is with art such 
as this that the English purge their imaginations of 
pity and terror, so that they may get to business. 

Mr. Salisbury is an Englishman and his art is, no 
doubt, unconscious of its real purpose; but Sir William 
Orpen is an Irishman, and I doubt his unconsciousness. 
He is now chief portrait painter to the English; he 
gives them what they have need of almost too openly, 
so that his portraits tremble on the verge of satire. 
For instance, his portrait of Lord Haig seems to proclaim 
that the war is over, almost that it has never been. He 
has painted a general who must have had bad moments, 
who suffered real defeats and won real victories, as if 
he had been a grand-master of the ceremonies at reviews 
all his life; painted him with so bright and clean a 
holiday look that you think at once of water and a 
duck’s back. But Sir William is popular with the 
English because all his portraits make you think of 
water and a duck’s back and the refusal of all experience. 
His people always come up smiling, and his very method 
of execution is a kind of oilskin that makes them 
weatherproof. Duller artists still paint strong, silent 
men or wistful, sympathetic women ; but he has taught 
the English the real secret of their strength. His men 
of action and business shine like polished, undinted 
kettles, and his women are not sphinxes but minxes. 
His formula is so lucid and emphatic that he must 
himself be aware of it, and the title of all his portraits 
might be—As You Like It. 

But the art of portraiture in England is like the art 
of biography. Human beings, whether pleasant or 
unpleasant, are all really specific—that is one reason 
why the world is interesting ; but in English portraits 
al biographies they are all generic, never goats and 
always sheep. There are several types, male and female, 
but everyone is true to one of them, and the likeness 
which satisfies is a likeness, not to the self, but to the 
type which the self has chosen. Within, of course, even 
the English are not like that; but outwardly they 
conform to type without effort, and at Burlington 
House you see the types exhibited like modes in a shop 
window, some of them the height of the fashion, others 
outmoded and provincial. There are still Mayors 
painted as strong, silent men, Empire builders and what 
not, and their wives as wistful sympathetic women ; 
but to the real Empire builders and their wives all that 
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is Victorian—they have found new types, so new that 
they believe them to be individual and interesting like 
the new slang that they talk. But, alas! just as you 
are not witty because you say “Old thing,” so you 
are not individual nor interesting because you conform 
to a new type; and in a few years the Mayors and 
their wives will be looking and talking just like you, 
and wil! find provincial Orpens to do unconsciously 
what he does consciously. 

No, the portraits at Burlington House are not inter- 
esting except to the psychologist and as instances of 
repression, or of something more subtle which Freud 
himself has not yet analysed, namely, the negative 
of repression disguising itself as a positive. Just as 
fear, to one from its own nothingness, turns into 
hatred, so the refusals of the English mind try to 
present themselves in art as something resolute, bright 
and emphatic. These pictures are like the crisp epi- 
grammatic talk of people who have nothing to say, 
and would be afraid. to say it if they had. The first 
impression is of energy, cheerfulness and resolution 
about nothing, and of a common understanding that 
those must be kept up at all costs. It reminds one of 
the fixed, determined grin on the face of Punch, who 
" - smiling ’’ though he gives us nothing to smile 
at. ere is a reality of laughter, of beauty, of passion, 
which has been refused for business reasons, but the 
fox, having cut off his tail, wears a sham detachable 
one, which is better groomed than if it were real. 

Real art is never so well-groomed or glossy or deter- 
mined as this. The real artist is engaged always in a 
desperate hand-to-mouth struggle in which he often 
fails, but these painters, like Mr. Lloyd George when 
he makes a speech, know that they must never fail, 
and, as he can always talk about a land fit for heroes 
because his talk has nothing to do with his conduct, 
so they can always express all the things which they 
have refused, to satisfy a public which has also refused 
them. The Americans invented this art of concealing 
refusal with emphasis and of all saying the same thing 
with the same air of originality, but the English can 
now do them. The dowdiness of the Academy, like the 
gravity of the Victorians, has almost ne gg 
the English have learned not to be sentimental; they 
have learned even to draw as if they meant something 
precise by every stroke. Only still they mean nothing, 
still their seeming positive is but a disguised negative, 
because for them, as for the Americans, business is 
business and nothing else is anything at all. 

One picture at the Academy seemed to me a symbol 
of English success and of the manner in which it now 
expresses itself to itself. It is a picture of a Master of 
Foxhounds by Mr. Munnings. Behind there is a land- 
scape, space, ang 4 and the free air of heaven, all 

ainted with spirit, but only as a background to the 

aster of Foxhounds, and of things. He sits his horse 
triumphant, implacable, unreal ; and the whole universe 
is but a foil to his determined unreality. He has 
planted himself in front of it, and insists that all the 
world’s a hunt and himself the master of it. So still 
ar see a coach and four trumpeting along Northumber- 
and Avenue ; it is quite unreal in a world of motor-cars, 
but it is the English tribute to romance, it expresses the 
English sense of 


A steadfast rest of all things firmly stayed 
Upon the pillars of eternity. 


And their art is like that stage coach, just as glossy 
and well appointed and unreal. They can afford it, 
even after the war, as they can afford the stage coach 
and the masters of foxhounds, because it means nothing. 
It is even a kind of vaccine which prevents an attack 
of anything serious. They are a great people, and if the 
Germans would learn the secret of their success, they 
should send a committee of psychologists to visit the 
Academy and report on it. S. MaGEE. 





Drama 
OTHELLO 


have been reading Tolstoi on Shakespeare. Nearly all 

his criticisms are well founded, yet his conclusion is 
hopelessly wrong. When Tolstoi says that Shake- 
speare spoilt the old story about the Moor, who murdered 
his innocent wife from jealousy, what he says is part true, 
and, oddly enough, though in a very different spirit, Swin- 
burne agrees with him. Tolstoi says that Iago in Cinthio’s 
story is an intelligible character, while Shakespeare’s Iago 
is quite unreal. He says that in the old romance there is 
a simple clear motive behind Iago’s machinations, for his 
passion for Desdemona turned to hatred when she repulsed 
him and preferred the Moor. In this story, Iago steals the 
handkerchief, and Cassio, finding it in his room and knowing 
it to be Desdemona’s, tries to return it, but, meeting with 
Othello, he runs away, thereby confirming more naturally 
and forcibly the suspicions which Iago has already sown in 
Othello’s mind. Swinburne recognises that the dropping 
of the fatal handkerchief and Emilia’s, ‘‘I am glad I have 
found this napkin,” are devices less moving and impressive 
than the contrivance by which Cinthio makes it fall into 
Iago’s hands. In the old story, Iago had a little girl of whom 
Desdemona was very fond, and once, while she had taken 
the child upon her lap, the villain twitched it from her 
girdle. ‘“ No reader of this terribly beautiful passage can 
fail to ask himself why Shakespeare forbore to make use of 
it. The substituted incident is as much less probable as 
it is less tragic.” But, of course, Swinburne finds an 
explanation: “‘ There is but one; but it is all-sufficient. 
In Shakespeare’s world, as in Nature’s, it is impossible that 
monsters should propagate: that Iago should beget, or 
that Goneril or Regan should bring forth.’’ This is a good 
example of the spirit in which the most famous critics have 
explained away the blemishes they could not but see in 
Shakespeare’s work, and Coleridge’s praise of Iago’s 
speech, in which he expounds his intentions, as “the motive 
hunting of motiveless malignity,” is another, though a less 
glaring example, of the same infatuated determination to 
see perfection in carelessness and subtle profundities, in plain 
contradictions where the work of the master poet, the 
enchanter is concerned. Yet who doubts that Swinburne’s, 
estimate of Shakespeare, though he praises him as though he 
were a god and not a man, is nearer truth than Tolstoi’s ? 
Tolstoi thought the world was under a gross delusion 
with regard to Shakespeare, because he judged him from 
the point of view of a realistic, religious writer, from which 
he rightly found Shakespeare’s plots and characters full of 
inconsistencies and improbabilities and often far from lifelike. 
He constantly complains of the bombastic, inflated, affected 
language in which all the characters express themselves. 
Would a man, he asks, suffering from grief and remorse and 
intending to kill himself, make phrases about his services 
and pearls, and about his eyes dropping tears “as fast 
as the Arabian trees their medicinal gums”? It is absurd 
and disgustingly unnatural. Tolstoi has not felt the magic 
of Shakespeare’s marvellous language; that is to say, he 
has missed his essential quality. On the level from which 
he judges him the faults he finds are usually there, though 
reaction against Shakespeare’s reputation sometimes makes 
him, even on the level of psychology, unfair to him; but 
his book is a wholesome corrective to critics who are swept 
away by the beauty of poetry into attributing to Shake- 
speare all the merits a realistic writer can possess. 
If a critic proceeds to assert that Shakespeare’s character- 
drawing is always true, subtle and profound, Tolstoi has 
him on the hip; and if Shakespearean actors act their 
parts as though the poetry were not the very soul of the 
play, their performance, unless seen with eyes blinded 
by prejudice, will not be the exhibition of a world’s master- 
piece. If the poetry of Othello is not felt the play becomes 
an energetic, brutal, rather senseless melodrama, open to 
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the most damaging criticism. All that we are then aware of, 

thanks to having read the play, is that behind the horrors 

and improbabilities something very wonderful and strange is 
on. 

The performance of Othello at the Court Theatre does not 
achieve much more than that. I found myself continually 
criticising it from the realistic level. One reason why 
Shakespeare is so hard to act is that up to a certain point 
parts like Othello and Iago and Desdemona are actor- 
proof. They cannot fail to make some kind of vivid im- 
pression, though that impression may not be esthetically 
or intellectually worth much. The advantage of Mr. 
Poel’s archeological method of Shakespearean production 
is that it prevents the spectator taking the realistic point 
of view and leaves the poetry a fairer field. There are other 
even better ways of achieving this. The fundamental 
objection to the performance at the Court is that it does 
not attempt them. 

On the realistic plane Othello is not over-acted but 
it is under-felt. Mr. Godfrey Tearle has dignity, and 
he has presence, but he does not communicate passion. 
His facial expression and pose are often excellent, e: pecially 
in those passages when Othello is beginning to be 
uneasy. Miss Madge Titheradge’s Desdemona is colour- 
less, painstaking and merely meek; her acting falls as 
short of real pathos as Othello’s does of real passion; Mr. 
Basil Rathbone’s Iago inclines to the cat-like, wicked- 
grinning, demon-detective tradition ; Mr. Cowley’s Roderigo 
is too much the gaby. Roderigo is a tragi-comic figure ; 
the comedy of the scenes between him and Iago is more 
delicate than appeared at the Court Theatre. Roderigo 
is an ass, but he should be an ass with the carriage of a 
galantuomo, a man with a show of martial impetuosity 
which, it is true, it is easy to dash or divert. Mr. Cowley 
plays him as a yokel with a modest poke and hanging under- 
lip, whom no one could imagine so hot in pursuit of Desde- 
mona that he is prepared to sell all he has and attempt 
murder to get her. Mr. Cellier plays Cassio without finish. 
A half-articulate, but most sensitive, baffled loyalty is the 
essence of the part. Cassio, the friend, is even more pained 
at losing Othello’s trust and friendship than his post ; here 
lies the strength of his appeal to Desdemona. His ruling 
passion is the one human passion of which Iago, with all 
his insight into human nature, has no inkling: the desire 
to serve where he loves and serve disinterestedly. These 
are the points to bring out. In Cassio, Othello had pre- 
cisely the kind of friend he thought he had in Iago; that 
is to say, a man in whose affection and honest intentions he 
could for ever trust. In this Othello and Cassio were 
alike, that in friendship both were unsuspicious. But 
where woman is concerned, to say that Othello was not a 
jealous man is fantastic. Yet critics as fine as Coleridge 

have said it. Coleridge, indeed, denies that Othello killed 
Desdemona in jealousy. He accepts Desdemona’s word that 
such a passion was contrary to Othello’s nature, and 
Othello’s description of himself as ‘‘ one not easily jealous, 
but being wrought upon, perplexed in the extreme,” as 
true statements, and he proceeds to contrast Othello with 
Leontes and Posthumus, both frank studies in the green- 
eyed passion. As a matter of fact, Othello himself is entirely 
mastered by it, and, as Mr. Frank Harris points out, 
being jealous, he is, like Leontes and Posthumus, nothing 
if not sensual. He is driven to the verge of madness by 
it, and Iago’s words which call up an image of Desdemona in 
the arms of Cassio throw him into a fit. (The fit was 
omitted at the Court, perhaps wisely, for Mr. Tearle, 
while he was excellent when Othello was master of himself, 
and a dignified soldier, could not forget himself in fury, let 
alone work up to that convulsive climax.) The greater 
part of the play, indeed, is the exhibition of the frenzies of 
jealousy. Othello, when he examines Desdemona’s hand, 
and comments on its moist warmth, is seething with the 
rage of a Leontes at “ paddling palms and pinching fingers.” 








His exclamations, ‘‘ Damn her, lewd minx, O damn her! ” 
and that wonderful 
O thou weed 
Who art so lovely fair, and smell’st so sweet 
That the sense aches at thee—would thou hadst never been born 


are more revealing of his temperament than the lines : 
It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul. 
And: 
Yet she must die, else she'll betray more men. 


One need not be an Iago to see in those lines the working of 
passion to find a moral justification for itself. Had his agony 
throughout the play been that of the judge who finds he 
must condemn his dearest, would he have been so blind ? 
One has only to put the question to one’s self to see how 
absurd it is to deny that Othello is consumed with that 
most extreme jealousy which has its roots in the body. 
Of the two sides of Othello’s character there is no doubt 
which Mr. Tearle did best. He had not savagery enough 
for the fiery sensual Moorish side. When he struck Des- 
demona in the face you felt no thrill of horror. There 
are some passages within his compass the delivery of which 
a little care would improve. Mr. Tearle spoke the lines 


Excellent wretch. . . . 
And when I love thee not—chaos is come again 


as though he were saying, ‘‘ When I cease to love you the end 
of the world will have come,”’ instead of speaking them as 
though they were the expression of the agonised confusion 
of his spirit when he hates her. The line should be broken 
by a desperate gesture. There should be a radiant impul- 
siveness too in his manner when he greets Desdemona 
on landing in Cyprus after the storm: 
O my soul’s joy! 

If after every tempest came such calms, 

May the winds blow till they have wakened death! 

. . « « If it were now to die, 

*Twere now to be most happy. 


This is the first deep glimpse we get into Othello’s vehement, 
emotional nature. Mr. Tearle was too aloof and calm here. 
It is extremely difficult to retain a musical quality of voice 
when delivering tirades of overwhelming passion. To say 
that Mr. Tearle failed in this is merely to say that he is 
not one of the most gifted Shakesperean actors of all time. 
His facial expression, which was admirable while Iago was 
dropping his poison in his ear, was not terrible enough 
when he stood in the last scene beside the curtain of Des- 
demona’s bed, and his voice should sound more ominous 
when he asks her if she has said her prayers. 

As for the cuts (they are always regrettable, except the 
scene between Desdemona and the clown, which can well 
be spared), there were only two which were serious mistakes 
—granted that the culmination of Othello’s fury was wisely 
left unattempted—namely, Iago’s soliloquy, which explains 
his motive for murdering Roderigo, and the omission of 
Shakespeare’s ending, which informs us of what is in store 
for Iago. His last words : 


Demand me nothing: what you know, you know: 
From this time forth I never will speak word 


should make an impression of dauntless contempt and will 
against which torture is futile. Mr. Rathbone did not 
deliver then so as to convince us of that they were indeed 
the last words that Iago would ever speak. Shakespeare 
founded the character of Iago on Cinthio’s description of 
him as “ who had the wickedest nature that ever man had 
in the world.” He is not a real figure except in a poetic 
world, and therefore almost impossible to act realistically. 
In that world he is tremendous. Perhaps the best compro- 
mise in such a performance as we see at the Court Theatre 
would be to represent him as a bluff Bismarckian type. It 
was inconceivable that anyone should call Mr. Rathbone 
“ honest Iago.” Desmonp MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N last Sunday’s Observer Mr. Garvin, describing the 
I death of Napoleon, says that just before he died 
he sprang violently from his bed and caught hold of 
one of his attendants. This was the last manifestation, 
says Mr. Garvin romantically, of the great man’s marvellous 
energy. The story must have some authority behind it, 
but it does not tally with the account of Napoleon’s last 
moments given by his faithful valet Marchand, afterwards 
Count of the Second Empire, who, having been present at 
Waterloo, also lived through the disaster of Sedan. Marchand 
says that the night before the evening of his death the 
Emperor was restless and delirious. ‘“ The last articulate 
words we could distinguish were ‘France . . . Armée.’ ” 
At four o’clock in the morning he became calm. ‘ The eye 
of the Emperor is fixed, his mouth compressed: some 
drops of sugar and water are inserted. Little by little the 
pulse slows down, etc., etc.” In fact it is a case of normal 
diminuendo: “ At half-past five in the evening the gun for 
retreat sounds. . Dr. Arnott counts the intervals 
between one breath and another, fifteen seconds, then thirty 
seconds, then sixty seconds, pass—the Emperor is gone.” 
(I quote from an extract from Marchand’s unpublished 
recollections printed in A Gift of Napoleon, by Sir Lees 
Knowles, Bart.: John Lane, 10s. 6d.) 


* 3k * 


This is an interesting little book, scrappy but careful. 
During the days of hurried packing at Malmaison after 
Waterloo, Napoleon, who remembered the tedium of Elba, 
was anxious to take a library to whatever place might be 
chosen for his second exile. He selected 1,920 volumes, 
but Bliicher sent a party of horse to prevent their removal. 
The first carriage had departed with other baggage, and 
550 of them reached the Northumberland safely, to form later 
the foundation of the Longwood library. At Longwood 
Napoleon was extremely particular about his books and 
their methodical arrangement. During the voyage of the 
Northumberland from Portsmouth to St. Helena he left an 
order at Madeira for more books, but they did not arrive 
until June, 1816. During the last four years these boxes 
of books from various donors (many foolish) were frequent 
and the supply of newspapers was abundant. Opinions 
differ about his proficiency in letters. He read much, but 
he wrote little; his handwriting was so bad that some 
thought it could only be intended to disguise the fact that 
he could not spell. He dictated a great deal, but according 
to Talleyrand he was not proficient at that either. “ Il 
disait, il ne dictait pas ; on ne pouvait écrire sous sa dictée. 
Il ne savait ni dicter ni écrire. -” He was difficult 
to follow, and when a word escaped his amanuensis he would 
answer pettishly, “ Je ne répéterai pas le mot. Réflé- 
chissez, rappelez vous du mot que j’ai dicté, et écrivez-le, 
car pour moi je ne le répéterai pas.”” Las Cases, whose eyes 
gave out, had to invent a shorthand of his own in which to 
take down the Memoirs at St. Helena. The art of steno- 
graphy was in an elementary state, or there would have 
been no complaints that the Emperor could not dictate. 


* * * 


Descriptions of Napoleon differ widely. Compare Heine’s, 
who saw him romantically, in his Reisebilde, and Lord John 
Russell’s in his diary when he visited him at Elba. Heine 
hated the English. ‘‘ Wellington and Napoleon,” he 
exclaims ; “ there can be no greater contrast, even in their 
external appearance. Wellington, the dumb ghost, with 
ashy grey soul in a buckram body, a wooden smile on his 
freezing face—and by the side of that, think of the figure 
of Napoleon, every inch a god!” (There were not many 
inches, by the bye.) 


But what were my feelings when I first saw with my own eyes 
him, Hosannah! the Emperor. It was in the avenue of the Court 
Garden at Diisseldorf, . . . and the Emperor with his suite rode 
down the avenue. The trembling trees bowed down towards him 
as he advanced, the sun-rays quivered, frightened, yet with curiosity 
through the green leaves, and in the blue heaven above there swam 
a golden star. The Emperor wore his invisible-green uniform and 
his world-famous hat. He rode a white palfrey which stepped 
with such calm pride, so confidently, so nobly, that had I been 
Crown Prince of Prussia I would have envied that horse. The 
Emperor sat carelessly, almost lazily, holding with one hand his 
reins, and with the other good-naturedly patting the neck of the 
horse. It was a sunny marble hand, a mighty hand, one of the 
pair which bound the many-headed monster of anarchy and stilled 
the war of races—and it good-naturedly patted the neck of the 
horse. Even the face had that hue we find in marble Greek and 
Roman busts, the features were as nobly proportioned, and on that 
face was plainly written : ‘ Thou shalt have no other gods but me!” 
A smile which was cordial and tranquillized every heart flitted over 
the lips, and yet all knew that those lips had only to whistle— 
et la Prusse n’existait pas—to whistle and the entire clergy would 
have stopped their ringing and singing—to whistle and the whole 
Holy Roman Empire would have danced. It was an eye, clear as 
Heaven; it could read the hearts of men, it saw at a glance all 
things at once, and as they are, while we ordinary mortals only 
see them one by one and half shadowed. The brow was not so clear ; 
phantoms of future battles hovered there—a quiver passed over it 
—they were creative thoughts, great seven-league-boot thoughts, 
wherewith the Emperor strode across the world ; and I believe that 
each one would have given a German writer enough material to 
write about all the days of his life. . . . Strange! A terrible destiny 
has overtaken the three greatest enemies of the Emperor. London- 
derry has cut his throat, Louis XVIII. has rotted away on his throne, 
and Professor Saalfeld is still, as before, Professor at Géttingen. 


Thus Heine, the cynical romantic, who found in this 
“ god,” whom he saw but never met, the only opportunity 
he ever found for hero-worship. If he had but met him 
and known him what postscripta there would have been! 


a co a 


‘ Now listen to Lord John, who, being an English Whig, 
was not hostile to Napoleon, and being a Whig nobleman 
was quite incapable of being dazzled by anyone’s prestige : 


At 8 o’clock in the evening yesterday I went to the Palace according 
to appointment to see Napoleon. After waiting some minutes in 
the ante-room I was introduced by Count Druret, and I found 
him standing alone in a small room. He was drest in a green coat 
with a hat in his hand very much as he is painted, but excepting 
this resemblance of dress, I had a very mistaken idea of him from 
his portrait. He appears very short, which is partly owing to being 
very fat, his hands and legs being quite swollen and unwieldy ; this 
makes him appear awkward and not unlike the whole length figure 
of Gibbon, the historian. Besides this, instead of the bold marked 
countenance that I expected, he has fat cheeks and rather a turn-up 
nose, which, to bring in another historian, made the shape of his 
face resemble the portraits of Hume. He has a dusky grey eye, 
which would be called a vicious eye in a horse, and the shape of 
his mouth expresses contempt and derision—his manner is very 
good-natured, and seems studied to put one at one’s ease by its 
familiarity ; his smile and laugh are very agreeable—he asks a 
number of questions without object, and often repeats them, a habit 
he has no doubt acquired during fifteen years of supreme command 
—to this I should also attribute the ignorance he seems to show 
at times of the most common facts. When anything that he likes 
is said, he puts his head forward and listens with great pleasure, 
repeating what is said, but when he does not like what he hears, 
he looks away as if unconcerned and changes the subject. From 
this one might conclude that he was open to flattery and violent in 
his temper. 

They had a long conversation together. All of it is inter- 
esting. These exchanges are perhaps the most arresting : 
“I mentioned Lord Wellington having said that he should 
find himself much at a loss what to do in peace time, and, 
I thought, scarcely liked anything but war. N.: ‘ La guerre 
est un grand jeu, une belle occupation.” . . . N.: ‘ You 
English ought to be very well satisfied with the end of the 
war.’ J.R.: ‘ Yes, but we were nearly ruined in the course 
of it.’ N.: ‘Ha! le systéme continental ; ha! ’—and then 
he laughed very much.” N. said Metternich was too false 
to be a good statesman—‘“ car en politique il ne faut pas 


étre trop menteur.” 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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VICTOR HUGO 


Victor Hugo. By Mapame Ducraux. Constable. 14s. 

It is easy to disparage Victor Hugo, but, in order to dis- 
parage him, it is necessary to abstain from reading him. 
Take down his books and begin to read, and, even if you 
do not agree with the verdict, you will understand before 
long how it was that a generation or so ago people used to 
regard Victor Hugo as one of the great names in literature. 
It was only Swinburne, perhaps, who could describe him as 
“ the greatest man born since the death of Shakespeare,” but 
this did not seem an absurd exaggeration to the majority 
of readers at the time when it was written, and even a 
crabbed critic like Henley accepted him as “ plainly .. . 
the greatest man of letters of his day.” His influence as 
well as his reputation was enormous and extended far 
beyond France. He was one of Dostoevsky’s favourite 
authors, and Notre Dame was one of the books that influenced 
Tolstoy at an early stage; even at the last Tolstoy 
admitted Les Misérables through the strait gate of the 
best literature in What is Art? and it seems likely, as 
Madame Duclaux suggests, that he had it in his memory 
when he wrote Resurrection. 

Even his contemporaries, however, realised that Hugo 
was a charlatan as well as a man of genius. Madame 
Duclaux quotes Baudelaire’s comment, “ Victor Hugo— 
an inspired donkey!” and his assertion that the Almighty, 
“in a mood of impenetrable mystification,” had taken 
genius and silliness in equal parts in order to compound 
the brain of Victor Hugo. She also quotes Balzac’s criticism 
of the first night of Les Burgraves : 

The story simply does not exist, the invention is beneath contempt. 

But the poetry—ah, the poetry goes to your head. It’s Titian 

painting his fresco on a wall of mud. Yet there is in Victor Hugo’s 

plays an absence of heart, which was never so conspicuous. Victor 

Hugo is not true. 

“Victor Hugo is not true.” That is the suspicion that 
constantly trips one up whether one reads his books or 
his life. In literature, in public life, in private life, he was 
not only amazing but an amazing humbug. We see this 
in the story of his relations with his wife and Juliette Drouet, 
his mistress, which Madame Duclaux tells again so fairly 
and so well. Even while he was pursuing the mistress 
across France, he would write fervently home to the wife : 
“Jet’aime! Tues la joie et ’honneur de ma vie!” Hugo 
possibly meant that when he wrote it. He may have been 
lying to himself rather than to his wife. His falseness 
lay in his readiness to whisper at each shrine at which he 
worshipped that this was his favourite shrine. At the 
same time, no sooner do we admit that Hugo was an impostor 
in love and in literature than we begin to compare him with 
other impostors and to note certain differences in him. 
His early idealism was not merely an idealism of words. 
He was, until his marriage, as chaste as his nature was 
passionate. He was after marriage a faithful husband till 
his wife told him that she could no longer live with him 
as his wife. After he fell in love with Juliette Drouet 
in 1833, we might describe him as a high-minded bigamist, 
though he did not remain perfectly faithful even in his 
bigamy. One thing, at least, is certain: both women loved 
him till the end of their long lives. His dying wife wrote 
to him in 1868: “ The end of my dream is to die in your 
arms.” And, when Juliette Drouet was slowly dying of 
cancer, and both she and Hugo were between seventy and 
eighty, she still insisted on nursing him at the hint of the 
slightest cough or headache. “ Did he but stir, she was 
there with a warm drink or an extra covering. Every 
morning it was she who drew the curtains from Victor 
Hugo’s window, roused the old man with a kiss on the fore- 
head, lit his fire, prepared the two fresh eggs that formed 
his breakfast, read him the papers.” Had he been all 
false, he could hardly have preserved the affection of these 
two rival and devoted women through years of danger 
and exile till the ultimate triumph of his fame. Madame 





Duclaux suggests, however, that he was a humbug even on 
that early occasion on which, seeing that Sainte-Beuve was 
in love with his wife, and that she in turn was attracted by 
Sainte-Beuve, he offered with romantic generosity to leave 
it to his wife to choose between them and to abide by the 
result. The fact, again, that he insisted on remaining 
friends with Sainte-Beuve through the affair is regarded as 
evidence of his cunning determination to keep in with the 
reviewers at all costs ! 

Victor Hugo would probably be suspected of having 
been a humbug, whatever he had done. His self-import- 
ance is a continual challenge to our scepticism. Madame 
Duclaux quotes Heine’s sneer: ‘‘ Hugo is worse than an 
egoist, he is a Hugoist,”’ and his device was the arrogant 
Ego Hugo. But at least he had the courage of his self- 
importance. In 1851, at the time of the coup déat of 
Louis Napoleon, when there was a price on Hugo’s head, 
he was driving across Paris to a meeting of the Insurrec- 
tionary Committee, and passed a group of officers on 
horseback : 

The blood rushed to his head. He flung down the window of 
the cab, tore his deputy’s scarf out of his pocket, and waving it 
wildly, began to harangue the General : 

“You, who are there, dressed in the uniform of a General, it is 
to you that I speak, sir. You know whol am; I am a representative 
of the nation: and I know who you are; you are a malefactor ! 
And now do you wish to know my name! My name is Victor Hugo.” 

This is no doubt theatrical, and both his deeds and his 
words during the reign of Napoleon the Little are those of 
a man consciously playing a leading part. But the fact 
remains that at this crisis he did risk everything and face 
twenty years’ exile for the sake of his convictions. That 
last stanza of “Ultima Verba” in Les Chdtiments may 
be rhetoric, but it is not empty rhetoric : 

Si lon n’est plus que mille, eh bien, j’en suis! 

Ils ne sont plus que cent, je brave encor Sylla; 

S’il en demeure dix, je serai le dixiéme ; 

Et sil n’en reste qu’un, je serai celui-la. 

There is an energy of fury in Hugo’s political verse that 
keeps it alive even to-day, when Louis Napoleon, a charlatan 
without this redeeming fury, has receded into such littleness 
that the eye scarcely any longer perceives him. Hugo 
at times seems a painfully vocative poet—the poet, not 
only of the vocative singular but of the vocative plural. 
But there is always coursing through his verse a great 
natural force, like that of the wind or the waves, that 
carries us along as we read. 

Hugo’s work, like his life, indeed, was the expression of 
what Madame Duclaux calls “a powerful and a sensual 
nature, a prodigious temperament.” 

His barber complained that Hugo’s beard took the edge off any 
razor. At forty he cracked the kernels of peaches with his teeth ; 
even in his old age, . . . he ate his oranges with the peel on and his 
lobsters in their shell, “‘ because he found them more digestible.” 
His appetite (which was hungry, not greedy) alarmed the good 
Théo. “ You should see the fabulous medley he makes on his plate 
of all sorts and conditions of viands: cutlets, a salad of white beans, 
stewed beef and tomato sauce, and watch him devour them, very 
fast, and during a long time.” 

“Hugo is one of the forces of Nature!” cried Flaubert, “ and 
there circulates in his veins the sap of trees.” 


Si méme 


This Gargantuan appetite of his expresses itself everywhere 
in his writings. He was a Gargantua of life as well as of 
food. He devoured the past like the present. He devoured 
politics, religion, the stage, poetry, fiction, nature, grand- 
children. If he was a giant who devoured, however, he 
was also a giant who created. He may not have the 
accurate gift of observation on which we set so much store 
nowadays, and he may depart so far from reality as to call 
an English sailor in L’Homme qui rit Tom-Jim-Jack. But, 
if he does not create for us a world as real as Clapham 
Junction, he does create for us a world as real as Aésop’s 
Fables. He is an inventor of myths and fables, indeed. 
He no more attempts to imitate the surface of life than a 
musician attempts to imitate the sounds of life. Like 
Dickens, he is a great Gothic writer, who demands the right 
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to people the work of his hands with devil or imp or angel— 
with figures of pity or horror, of laughter or tears. He does 
not possess Dickens’s comic imagination; the fantastic and 
the ironic take the place of humour in his books. But his 
work, like that of Dickens, is a grotesque pile built on the 
great Christian affirmation of love. Literature in these 
days may observe or ask questions: it seldom affirms. But 
I doubt whether it even observes the essential heart of things 
with as sure an eye as that of Hugo or Dickens. It does 
not penetrate with its pity to that underworld of pain in 
which Cosette and Smike grow up, starved and loveless. 
Hugo and Dickens were at least rescuers. They were 
not mere sentimentalists: they had the imaginative sym- 
pathy that would not let them rest in the presence of the 
miseries of life. They hated the tyranny of men and the 
tyranny of institutions; they hated greed and cruelty, and 
the cage-door shut on children and on helpless and suffering 
people. 

Hugo has dramatised this imaginative sympathy and 
hatred in novels so mythical in substance that one might 
easily fall into the mistake of regarding them as false. We 
must think of Jean Valjean and Javert as figures in a 
morality play rather than in a psychological study if we 
are to appreciate the greatness of Les Misérables. They 
were created, not by God, but by Victor Hugo. But, if 
they have not at all points psychological reality, they have 
at least legendary reality. We can say the same of the 
characters in Les T'rravailleurs de la merand L’ Homme qui rit. 
They all inhabit the world, not as it actually is, but as it is 
transmuted in a legendary imagination. Unfortunately, 
Hugo professes to write about real people and not about 
dragons, and we constantly find ourselves applying psycho- 
logical tests as we read him. When Gilliatt drowns himself 
in Les Travailleurs de la mer we complain not only of the 
dubious psychology but of the mechanical theatrical effect. 
Victor Hugo, we feel at such moments, was a great “ pro- 
ducer ” rather than a great artist. He would, undoubtedly, 
had he lived, have taken full advantage of the over-emphasis 
of the cinema. On the other hand, the over-emphasis of 
which his critics complain is not the over-emphasis of weak- 
ness straining after strength. It was rather an overflow 
of the Gothic imagination. “ His flat foot,” he tells us, 
of a certain character, ‘“‘ was a vulture’s claw. His skull was 
low at the top and large about the temples. His ugly ears 
bristled with hair, and seemed to say: ‘ Beware of speaking 
to the animal in this cave.’” His style is essentially the 
exaggerated style. His genius is the genius of exaggeration. 
Luckily, he exaggerates, not wholly in clouds, but in carved 
gnomes and all manner of fantastic detail. He omits not 
a comma from his dreams and nightmares. That is why 
his short sentences and paragraphs still startle us into 
attention when we open one of his novels. His imagination 
at least teems on every page—teems with absurdities, 
perhaps, as well as with truth and beauty, but teems always 
with interest. Madame Duclaux’s excellent biography 
should send many readers back to the work of this great 


preposterous lover and legend-maker of his fellow men. 
Rosert Lynp. 


MODERN DEMOCRACIES 


Modern Democracies. By James Bryce (Viscount Bryce). 
Two vols. Macmillan. 50s. 


The survey of political Democracy which Lord Bryce 
publishes in his eighty-third year is a notable achievement 
over which any author might feel some complacency. In 
two massive volumes, written throughout with a fluent 
grace that amounts almost to charm, we have presented 
to us a picture, historical and analytic, of what Lord Bryce 
calls “the Frame of Government ” of France and Switzer- 
land, the United States, and Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand, with some tantalising glimpses of the principal 
South American Republics. Great Britain and Ireland are 





not dealt with, on the unconvincing plea that only by one 
not belonging to a nation can its political problems be 
analysed with sufficient impartiality and detachment. The 
survey is opened by fifteen chapters on the “ Considerations 
applicable to Democratic Government in General”; and 
the work closes with another series of no fewer than twenty- 
three general chapters, in which the outcome of the observa. 
tion of a lifetime is summed up, upon the working, the results 
and the future of Democracy. A treatise of such magnitude, 
the product of many years of quiet toil, cannot be adequately 
appraised on a first perusal, nor properly described in a brief 
review. With all its limitations it will long remain as the 
most instructive, as it is the most comprehensive, of the 
works in which the world’s political evolution during the 
past century and a half is analysed and judged. 
Enthusiasm has never been one of Lord Bryce’s charac. 
teristics. But those who in Britain or America decry 
Democracy will find little satisfaction in his pages. He 
shows us where the prophets of Democracy have proved 
mistaken. He records many hopes that have not been 
fulfilled. But the mistakes, he points out, were in the 
prophecies and hopes themselves, not in Democracy: 
Anyone, he remarks (p. 585), can see that these things which 
have not been attained ought not to have been expected. . . , 
The right way to judge Democracy is to try it by a concrete standard, 
setting it side by side with other governments. . . . If it has not 
brought all the blessings that were expected, it has in some countries 


destroyed, in others materially diminished, many of the cruelties 
and terrors, injustices and oppressions that had darkened the souls 


of men for many generations. 


He gives no countenance to those who imagine that 
Democracy is destined to be superseded. 

To Lord Bryce Democracy presents itself, not as a theory 
of society but (as he clearly explains) as “* a Form of Govern- 
ment”; and it is not without significance that he has felt, 
in writing his book, “ that it was being addressed rather to 
the last than to the present generation. That generation 
busied itself with institutions; this generation is bent 
rather upon the purposes which institutions may be made 
to serve.” Such a reflection, it is safe to say, would not 
have occurred either to Thomas Jefferson or to James Mill. 
Institutions that (as we are nowadays apt to say) are merely 
political have, however, still their importance. But whether 
any particular nation is or is not properly to be described 
as a Democracy depends, as we now see, on much more than 
whether its form of government is monarchical or republican, 
or upon the degree to which the electoral franchise approaches 
universality. By a democratic State Lord Bryce means no 
more than one “ in which the will of the majority of qualified 
citizens rules, taking the qualified citizens to constitute the 
great bulk of the inhabitants—say, roughly, at least three- 
fourths—so that the physical force of the citizens coincides 
(broadly speaking) with their voting power.” It will be 
noticed that Lord Bryce ignored, when he wrote, the entire 
female sex, whose claim to be citizens he did not take into 
consideration. Indeed, had he not done so, hardly any of 
the States that he describes could, prior to 1918, be included 
within his definition. It seems unfortunate that neither 
Denmark nor Norway, neither Belgium nor Holland, have 
come within Lord Bryce’s survey ; though they are at least 
as democratic by his definition as the republics that he 
describes. Lord Bryce is too much under the dominion of 
what the irreverent American called “ this King business.” 

We are not perhaps justified in regretting that, where 
Lord Bryce has given us so much out of his experience, he 
has not given more, Yet it is hard to repress a feeling that 
these two extensive volumes contain almost everything 
except such a comparative survey of the various expedients 
and organs of democratic government as would be directly 
serviceable to the political reformer. We do not think, 
for instance, that those who are seeking some cure for the 
present incapacity of the House of Commons to fulfil 
its nominal functions, willfind in Lord Bryce’s book much 
help towards a practicable solution; nor will the projected 
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THE BOOK WHICH HAS CAUSED A WORLD-WIDE 
SENSATION. 





Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


AT THE SUPREME 
WAR COUNCIL 


By Captain PETER E. WRIGHT. 
Late Assistant Secretary, Supreme War Council. 


The Times (3 columns review) :—‘‘ Captain Wright has written a mordantly 
entertaining book which will certainly be widely read.” 

Observer.—" Captain Wright lets loose a tempest of controversy. He 
calls the fell furies upon his audacious and amusing head... . He 
challenges contradiction, persecution, and even prosecution... . 
It is probably the shortest of all war-books. None stands out with 
more import and decision. 


Outlook.—“‘ Captain Wright by this book has entered the halls of the 
immortals. He has brought to light truths that will destroy great 
reputations and right mighty wrongs.” 


Spectator.—" An extraordinary indiscreet book.” 





A GREAT NARRATIVE POEM. 


By the Author of “Spoon River Anthology.” 
Now Ready. Demy 8vo. Price 20s. net. Postage One Shilling. 


DOMESDAY BOOK 


By EDGAR LEE MASTERS. 
The Nation described “‘ Spoon River Anthology "’ as “ one of the greatest 


books of the present century,”’ and it is not too much to claim that 
“Domesday Book”’ is one of the most remarkable narrative poems 


ever published. 








AN ENTHRALLING “ MYSTERY ” NOVEL. 


SIX SECONDS OF 
DARKNESS 


By OCTAVUS ROY COHEN. 
(Author of ‘‘The Crimson Alibi.”’) 





Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 7s.6d. net. 


During a quiet evening at police headquarters comes 
word that a prominent reformer has been murdered. Within 
an hour of the report of the crime three people come to 
headquarters and confess the murder. None of the people 
know that the others have confessed, and their stories agree 
in only one particular, that for six seconds the room in which 
the crime was committed was in darkness. 


A POWERFUL DRAMATIC NOVEL. 


PAGAN FIRE 


By NORVAL RICHARDSON. 
(Author of “ The World Shut Out.”’) 


This is a powerful story of a beautiful woman never fully 
awakened until, as the wife of an ambassador, she is brought 
into the congenial atmosphere of Rome. Once there, she 
seems for the first time to live; her expanding nature reveals 
emotions hitherto unknown to her, among them that of 
love. Crown 8vo. rice 8s, 6d. net. 














A FINE “FIRST NOVEL.” 


ISABEL STIRLING 


By EVELYN 8S. SCHAEFFER. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 8s. 6d. net. 


“ Isabel Stirling ” is an outstanding “ first novel ” dealing 
with the career of an unusual and memorable character, 
and should be greatly enjoyed by the reader to whom only 
good work appeals. 


The Times. ‘“‘ Her work is robust, wholesome, reticent ; and characterised 
moreover by some rare felicities of invention.'’ 








EVELEIGH NASH COMPANY, LTD., 
148 Strand, London. 
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THE PRESS AND THE 
GENERAL STAFF 


Hon. NEVILLE LYTTON. Demy 8vo. With Illus- 
trations by the Author. 15s. net. 

Here is possibly the wittiest and shrewdest view of the 
war that has yet been given us. Mr. Lytton gives sparkling 
anecdotes of nearly all the big men of the war. 

“Mr Lytton is frank to the verge of ferocity in all his 
criticisms.” —Times. 

“He is an acute observer. He writes without reserve 
and with a mordant pen.”—Morning Post. 


A Sequel to “ THE GREAT ILLUSION,” Ready soon, 


THE FRUITS OF 
VICTORY 


NORMAN ANGELL. Large crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
“ To-day, whether he likes it or not, Mr. Angell is a prophet 
whose prophecies have come true.’’—Daily News. 


IN DENIKIN’S RUSSIA 


By C. E. BECHHOFER. Demy 8vo. t1os. 6d. net. 
Not a “ War Book,” but a fascinating record of little 
known events in little known lands. 





NOVELS 
THE DEATH OF SOCIETY 


ROMER WILSON, Author of “ Martin Schuler.” 
“It is as certain as the sun’s rising that this is a work of 
genius.’’—The Outlook. 
‘She has certain poetic qualities in a higher degree than, 
let us say, any women since Emily Bronte.”—J. C, Squire in 
the Observer. 


THE MIND HEALER 


RALPH DURAND. 
A COLLINS PRIZE NOVEL. 
“It justifies, by the amount of entertainment it affords 
the place that has been given it as a ‘Prize Novel.’” — 


—The Scotsman. 
DANGEROUS AGES 


[Published. 


[Ready May. 


ROSE MACAULAY, Author of “ Potterism.” 

The success of Miss Macaulay's “ Potterism,”’ which is 
now in its sixth impression, has, of course, made her a host 
of friends who will welcome her new novel, “ Dangerous 
Ages.” 

[Ready shortly. 


MEMOIRS OF A MIDGET 


WALTER DE LA MARE. Author of “ Henry Brocken,”’ 
etc. 

This is Walter de la Mare’s fourth prose work and un- 
questionably his greatest. “The Midget” is a wonder- 
fully conceived character, and her relations with the world 
of what we regard as normal humanity are humorous and 
infinitely pathetic. There is no parable or allegory, the 
book is an example of delicate A ingenious realism, but, 
as in all great works of art, the particular instance has a 
universal application. 





TWO COLLINS FIRST NOVELS 
KIMONO {11th May. 


JOHN PARIS. 
A brilliant study of Modern Japan. 


MARTHA AND MARY #iistea: 


OLIVE SALTER. 
A witty, daring book by a very promising young writer. 
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conference on the Liquor Traffic turn with any hope to 
these volumes. What Lord Bryce does is to discourse in a 
charming manner about the experience of the countries he 
has chosen for examination, without seeking very rigorously 
to discover, by comparison with other countries, how far 
the characteristics that he so impartially describes are due 
to local or accidental circumstances, and without setting 
himself the task of inferring, with any precision, what might 
be expected to follow from the adoption of this or that 
constitutional device. What Lord Bryce aims at conveying 
is the supreme wisdom of culture. His book will not 
convince the Philistine physicist or biologist that there is 
such a thing as Political Science. 

One conspicuous limitation of what is, in its own way, a 
masterly work, is that it passes over, with little consideration, 
the whole sphere of Local Government. To Lord Bryce, 
as to nearly every British writer on Political Science, govern- 
ment means the central legislative and executive organs 
of the nation, to the exclusion of the whole machinery, 
both legislative and executive, and occasionally even 
judicial, of the local governing bodies. Now, it may well 
be that, in the twentieth century, the greater part, and 
possibly even the most important part, of the work of 
government will be that entrusted to the local authorities. 
And should that happen, the experience of these thousands 
of smaller democratic republics within the modern State, 
often completely autonomous within their own spheres, 
is too valuable to be ignored by the student of Political 
Science, who otherwise finds himself confined to half a 
dozen specimens. All the problems of Political Science require 
the elucidation that may be given by the experience of 
Democracy in the field of Local Government, whether what 
we are considering is the psychology of voting or the working 
of election machinery, the results of Scrutin de Liste and 
the Single Transferable Vote, the relations of the repre- 
sentative to the electorate or those of the representative 
assembly to the professional executants. We need not beg 
the question of the identity of central and local democracies. 
It is plain that, whatever may be the differences between 
them, we cannot neglect the lessons to be drawn from their 
comparison. Lord Bryce does not, indeed, omit all mention 
of municipal and parish government. To him it is some- 
thing additional, which the democratic statesman has to 
deal with. He hardly ever uses the vast experience of 
Democracy in Local Government either to suggest or to 
check any conclusions as to the working of Democracy in 
Central Government. 

There is one extensive field, moreover, into which Lord 
Bryce avowedly refrains from entering. He cannot help 
regarding the government of the State as something entirely 
different from the administration of industry. Democracy, 
to him as to nearly every other nineteenth century authority 
on Political Science, means exclusively the substitution of 
the popular will for that of the throne, the castle, or the 
altar: it never seems so much as to occur to him that it 
may mean also the dominion of the popular will in the farm, 
the factory and the mine. It is this limitation, we suggest, 
that makes Lord Bryce feel, as he says, that he is speaking 
rather to a past generation than to that to which the future 
belongs. In the Political Science that may be to the 
twentieth century what the works of Bentham and the 
Mills were to the nineteenth, Local Government will loom 
at least as large as Central Government, and the democratic 
administration of industry possibly larger than either of 
them. S. W. 


THE HORRID 


The Tale of Terror: a Study of the Gothic Romance. By 
Epitu Brrxkueap, M.A. Constable. 135s. 


Erasmus Darwin, to whom we owe The Botanic Garden, 
gave to the second part of that remarkable poem the title 
The Loves of the Plants, and in between Cantos 2 and 8 
of The Loves of the Plants occurs, in the form of a dialogue 





between the bookseller and the poet, a discussion of the laws 
of art. And the bookseller says to the poet, in a sentence 
which all must admit as the best summary of an age-long 
controversy: “‘Have those two sovereigns of poetic land, 
Homer and Shakespeare, kept their works entirely free from 
the Horrid—or even yourself in your third Canto?” 

Of course, in these days of what Americans call sexology, 
we should not expect the loves of the plants to be entirely 
free from the Horrid. After all, what is love for? We 
shall anticipate The Diary of a Young Orchid and The 
Autobiography of a Cypripedium. . 

But why drag in Homer and Shakespeare? It is not 
only that, from the seventeenth century to near the end of 
the eighteenth, it was thought necessary to illustrate general 
artistic laws by constant reference to classic example, 
(Swift, it will be remembered, found Homer deficient in the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church of England.) The 
fact, the permanent and illuminating fact, is that neither 
Homer nor Shakespeare is free from the Horrid. It was 
left for the era of which Miss Birkhead treats, however, 
to erect Horridness into a cult, to make the flesh creep 
on the grand scale, and, by the legitimate paraphernalia of 
“underground vaults, ill-fitting doors with rusty hinges, 
easily-extinguished lamps and a trap-door,” excite to the 
ecstasies of terror. Everyone knows Tilney’s prophecy to 
Catherine Morland of her visit to Northanger Abbey— 
the “gloomy chamber,” furnished with a “broken lute,” a 
“* ponderous chest,” and “ the portrait of some handsome 
warrior”; Dorothy, the “ancient housekeeper,” who 
“ gives you reason to suppose that the part of the abbey 
you inhabit is undoubtedly haunted”; the inevitable 
adventure of “ the second, or at farthest the third night,” 
when “ peals of thunder so loud as to seem to shake the 
edifice to its foundation will roll round the neighbouring 
mountains. . . .” And so forth. And everybody knows 
how that adventure ended. 

There was plenty of excess for Jane Austen to satirise, 
The appetite for creeping flesh grows by what it feeds on. 
Miss Birkhead records how Scott, writing in 1821, remarks : 

The apparition of the skeleton-hermit to the Prince of Vicenza 
was long accounted a masterpiece of the horrible ; but of late the 

Valley of Jehoshaphat could hardly supply the dry bones necessary 

for the exhibition of similar spectres. 

To make the dry bones live is an artist’s aspiration, but 
it cannot be done by jerking them with the wire of conven- 
tion. The value of Miss Birkhead’s study is that, beginning 
round about The Castle of Otranto, she shows how rapidly 
the wild, the rebellious, the excessive, degenerated into a 
formula. Yet out of the revival of the taste for terror and 
mystery came the new development which ignored and 
transcended the impulse that had helped to give it birth. 
If on the one hand we write off Mrs. Radcliffe and “* Monk ” 
Lewis and the Godwin of the novels and the Shelley of the 
early prose romances as mere material for the research 
student, we must not forget how close they were to Waverley 
and The Ancient Mariner. The lesson is old, trite—and 
necessary. 

Research has been defined as copying something out of 
one book, which nobody has read, into another book, which 
nobody will read. Miss Birkhead has far too engaging 4 
style and far too keen a sense of humour to come under this 
reproach; yet it cannot be denied that her book falls 
between the two stools of academic particularity and general 
interest. The accumulation of detail which she gives can 
be of no use to anybody but the Serious Student (who, in 
our young days, used to share rooms in Bloomsbury with 
the Economic Man). Academically speaking, her work 
deserves the praise of thoroughness. Only in one place 
have we discovered even a hint of failure in first-hand 
knowledge and accurate memory. Miss Birkhead speaks of 
Byron’s “Corsair” and “ Lara” as “ drawn from the same 
model.” Is it possible she does not know that they are one 
person under two names? Defects of omission (if it is fair 
to call them defects) are naturally easier to find. A study 
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which takes in the modern American short story of terror 
ought certainly not to omit mention of Ambrose Bierce. 

But to criticise in detail a work so full of detail is out 
of the question. The broad sweep of the “Gothic” in 
later eighteenth century and earlier nineteenth century 
fiction is here ably, learnedly and humorously set out: 
that is the book’s justification. 

For the critic, the interesting thing is the question with 
which we started—the artistic justification of the “ Horrid,” 
What is the pleasure man gets out of contemplating the 
painful, the terrifying, the cruel? Pity and terror we know, 
and the purgation of such emotions by art. Lear and 
Hamlet we can interpret by reference to the high qualities 
of the spirit and the immortal puzzle of spiritual pain. 
But why do we like (if we do) to read the more hideous 
scenes of Titus Andronicus and Timon of Athens? Why 
do we go to the Grand Guignol? The Lucretian explanation 
will not cover it. When we thrill at the sight of a gentle- 
man on the stage strangled by his recently-deceased daughter, 
we enjoy something more definite and inspiring than the 
reflection that it is very nice for us that we are not being 
strangled by recently-deceased daughters. 

Plato knew all about it. When he tells us of the man 
who feasted his eyes on what was “horrid,” he makes it 
quite clear that human nature, being various, requires 
various satisfactions. Furnish your mind Plato’s way. 
It’s so simple! 


TWO YEARS AGO 


The Peace Negotiations. A Personal Narrative. By 
Rogert LANSING. Constable. 16s. 


Those who have read The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace will remember how Mr. Keynes, in his brilliant chapter 
on the Big Four, described President Wilson’s fellow- 
plenipotentiaries as dummies. Now at last we have one 
of the dummies himself telling us that it was so, and why 
it was so. “* While we were still in Paris I felt, and have 
felt increasingly ever since, that you accepted my guidance 
and direction on questions, with regard to which I had 
to instruct you, only with increasing reluctance.” Thus 
President Wilson to his Secretary of State in February, 1920, 
in a letter demanding his resignation. And hence this 
tearful book. We cannot honestly say that as an apologia 
it is entirely effective. Mr. Lansing adopts the simple 
plan of showing, by a careful account of the differences 
between them, how right he was and how wrong Mr. Wilson 
was. He succeeds well enough in the easy task of demon- 
strating the President’s wrongness, but he lays himself 
open in the process to a new charge. President Wilson 
accused him of disloyalty—in effect, of not being dummy 
enough ; the reader of his book will ask whether he was not 
more of a dummy than he need have been. 

Mr. Lansing was by his own account at issue with his 
chief on half-a-dozen important points. He was profoundly 
opposed from the first to the President’s going in person 
to the Peace Conference. He complains that the American 
Commission was hopelessly handicapped by the absence 
of any definite programme for the negotiations. He criti- 
cises bitterly the methods of secret diplomacy, to which the 
President readily lent himself and in which he was bound 
to be a babe in the hands of the European Macchiavellis. 
He was outraged beyond measure by the surrender 
of China’s rights in Shantung to the Japanese. Above all, 
the two men were from first to last at daggers drawn 
over the League of Nations, to secure which as a part 

of the Treaty Mr. Wilson made compromise after com- 
promise and threw away both prestige and principles. 
Apart from their positive differences, there had never 
been any intimacy nor any real confidence between them. 
Mr. Lansing knew long before the Conference, what the 
rest of the world only then discovered with such painful 
surprise, the peculiarities of Mr. Wilson’s character. He 
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knew his dictatorial habit, that would not easily tolerate 
interference or even advice, his secretiveness, his obstinacy, 
his lack of precision in thought. He was only too well 
prepared for things to turn out as they did. He advised 
and protested—indeed, he seems forever to have been 
making protests in memoranda and letters that never 
received any acknowledgment. The great Panjandrum 
snubbed him without mercy, deliberately avoiding conver- 
sations, curtly observing that he did not wish to discuss 
this matter or that, even telling this distinguished ornament 
of the legal profession in committee that he did not intend 
to have lawyers drafting the peace. Mr. Lansing submitted 
for five months to be treated like an office boy, and in the 
end he put his signature to the Treaty, hated Covenant 
and all. Why did he not break openly with Mr. Wilson 
and stop the rot? The answer appears to be twofold. In 
the first place, as a strict constitutionalist, he was always 
embarrassed by the undoubted legal right of the President 
of the United States to act, in many at least of the matters 
in dispute, precisely as he chose. Secondly, and this 
weighed still more with him, he was convinced of the urgent 
necessity of peace, and he believed, probably with reason, 
that so drastic a step as his resignation would entail conse- 
quences both in Europe and America that must inevitably 
delay the peace, It is easy, of course, to be wise after the 
event, and to say, in the light of the subsequent fate of 
the Treaty in the American Senate, that it is a thousand 
pities Mr. Lansing did not take the bolder course, though 
it is only fair to remember that he thought that America 
would accept what had been done, bad as it was. But in 
any case, we are bound to confess that we have never met 
in history a more staggering sacrifice of private judgment 
and conscience and national interest to the general welfare 
of mankind! 

Apart from the purely personal aspects of this duel, which 
after all are of minor concern to most of us, the book throws 
a good deal of light on the American attitude to the settle- 
ment. Mr. Lansing, as the sequel has shown, was a fairly 
typical representative of his countrymen, combining, as 
he did, with his legalism a strong distrust of European 
politics and politicians, a rather unadventurous idealism and 
a determination to keep the United States out of foreign 
entanglements. It was evident that one of this mentality 
would find plenty to quarrel with in a League of Nations 
conceived as Mr. Wilson or Lord Robert Cecil or General 
Smuts conceived it. His attack on the Covenant is directed 
to three main points—the “ guaranty ” embodied in Article 
X., the fact that the League constitutes a shameless oligarchy 
of the Great Powers, and the mandatory system. On the 
second of these he has undoubtedly a strong case, though 
one may perhaps wonder, without undue cynicism, whether 
Mr. Lansing and his friends in America would have made 
quite so much of this had the other objections been removed. 
On the first he presents the curious spectacle of the practical 
man being more idealistic than the idealist; he opposes 
the use of force to compel the observance of international 
agreements, his own plan being simply arbitration and, in 
the last resort, boycott. This, of course, does not mean 
that Mr. Lansing is among the pacifists. It means that he 
is against America pledging herself to go to war on behalf of 
“the territorial integrity and existing political indepen- 
dence ” of any member of the League. In that, as we know, 
he represented the orthodox American view, and the Presi- 
dent, in insisting on the “ affirmative guaranty,” had all 
his colleagues against him, including even his “fidus 
Achates,” Colonel House. As for the mandates, they 
offended Mr. Lansing both as a good Conservative and as a 
good American. “The mandatory system,” he says, “a 
product of the creative mind of General Smuts, was a 
novelty in international relations, which appealed strongly 
to those who professed to adopt unusual and untried methods, 
rather than to accept those which had been tested by 
experience and found practical of operation. The self- 





satisfaction of inventing something new or of evolving a 
new theory is inherent with not a few men. . - Many 
reformers suffer from this form of vanity.” But if General 
Smuts was a vain reformer, what is to be said of the crafty 
statesmen of Europe, who led the innocent Mr. Wilson into 
their trap? Mr. Lansing discovered that “ the principal 
European Powers appeared to be willing and even eager 
to become mandatories over territories possessing natural 
resources which could be profitably developed”; whilst to 
America was offered the honour of making herself respon- 
sible for Armenia, which would plainly be a heavy financial 
burden and would require for its protection an army of at 
least 50,000 men. “It was never proposed,” says Mr. Lansing 
ironically, “except by the inhabitants of the region in 
question, that the United States should accept a mandate 
for Syria or the Asiatic coast of the Augean Sea.” 

Much of Mr. Lansing’s criticism, it must be admitted, is 
valid. We do not, indeed, think, with all respect for 
American feelings, that he has said the last word on the 
mandatory system or on the League. It is evident that 
his prejudice impairs not a little his judgment both of the 
League and of President Wilson’s efforts to establish it, 
Nevertheless, what he has said is important, coming as it 
does from an American of his standing, and his book should 
be salutary reading for all Europeans, 


IDIOSYNCRASIES 


Literary Impressions. By Jutes Lemaitre. O'Connor, 
10s, 6d. 


It is unfortunate that Mr. Evans, who translates on the 
whole so adequately, should put his name to so ill-produced 
a volume as this selection from Lemaitre’s essays. There 
is hardly a date in the book; Mr. Evans does not even tell the 
English reader whether or not Lemaitre’s essay on Zola 
preceded Symonds’s famous disquisition on Zola, the poet, 
which was published in The Key of Blue in 1892. He does 
not take the trouble to inform the English reader from which 
of the many volumes of Les Contemporains the studies 
he translates are taken—if he did that, the industrious 
reader could search for himself and discover in what year 
Sarah Bernhardt seemed to Lemaitre not “ grace or charm 
or light” but an “ unwholesome and diabolic attraction” 
in Théodora; or how old Lemaitre was when he found in 
Pierre Loti “a sense of complete intoxication.” These 
objections are not trivial in considering the works of an 
author who professedly deals in impressions rather than 
judgments; who confesses and boasts that his criticism 
is a criticism of moods: 

The transports into which Musset’s verses used to throw me I can 
recapture now no longer. I have lived with my ears and eyes filled 
by Victor Hugo’s resonance and enchantments, and to-day I feel 
Victor Hugo’s soul almost alien from mine. I dare not read again 
the book that delighted me and captured my tears at the age of 
fifteen. 

Nor can we congratulate Mr. Evans on his selection. It 
is true the famous Renan is here, one of Lemaitre’s best 
pieces of writing, and the Zola, with Anatole France, but 
we could have done without the studies of Loti and Bourget 
and the rather tedious paper on Neo-Hellenism and Madame 
Adam, while the notes on Sarah Bernhardt are but theatrical 
journalism and compare poorly with some English writing 
in a similar vein, for instance, Mr. Arthur Symons’s essays. 

This is, then, but a poor introduction to Lemaitre’s work, 
who deserved a more scholarly presentation to English 
readers. He shares with Anatole France the honour of 
leading the revolt in France against the traditional school 
of criticism which called Boileau master, and numbered 
among its latest exponents Brunetiére and Faguet. Lemaitre 
professes to disbelieve in general principles; it would be 
amusing to have his opinion on such critical work as John- 
son’s essay on Milton or Addison’s papers on Paradise Lost. 
He did an invaluable work in recalling to our recollection 
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Being an exhaustive account, critical and illuminating, compiled strictly from official sources, 
of Sir HAMAR GREENWOOD’S tenure of office. 





This important work, emanating from an unassailably authentic source, throws a strong 

light on the causes and results of events which have marked 1920 as the most 

portentous year in Irish history. A large number of documents are quoted verbatim, 

and many Proclamations and Orders, both of the Government and of the Dail Eireann 
(Republican Parliament), are printed in full. 





“A valuable service has been rendered to Ireland and to all who take a genuine interest in its welfare 
by the preparation and publication of this volume. . . . The writer, although he is anonymous, has evi- 
dently had access to official sources of information, and the effect of his presentation of the case is made all 
the stronger because he abstains from invective and highly coloured language, and deals mainly with ascer- 
tained facts.”—The Scotsman. 
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the fact that critical principles were originally but the 
analysis and explanation of existing «sthetic masterpieces. 
Aristotle expounds the rules which Sophoclean drama keeps 
—but it does not follow that these rules are necessary. 
The great value of the impressionistic critics is that they 
recognise and pay due heed to the personal quality in works 
of genius. Ibsen once said, when asked by the over-serious 
why he introduced some fantastic episode into a play, 
‘Caprice, pure caprice.” That would appeal to Lemaitre, 
who writes : 
Men of genius are never entirely conscious of themselves and of 
their work; almost always they have a strain of childlikeness, 


ignorance, absurdity ; they have a certain easiness, a crude spon- 
taneity ; they do not know all that they do, and they do not do it 


quite on purpose. 

That may be too absolute. Moreover, criticism is swerving 
away from Lemaitre and seeking again to establish first 
principles, with what success is still uncertain. The reaction 
has one weak point: its upholders are far less entertaining 
reading than the authors they despise. Readers who are 
a little tired, if properly terrified, at the rather pedantic 
efforts of some of the younger critics, may be recommended 
to seek alleviation in the pages of Les Contemporains. 


AN AUSTRALIAN RIP VAN WINKLE 


An Australian Rip Van Winkle. By Wit11am Hay. George 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


“More matter and less art!” cried the Queen as she 
listened to Polonius; this book of essays provokes us to 
the very opposite aspiration. The ‘‘ matter” is positively 
embarrassing in its variety and abundance. We are driven 
in breathless haste down a hundred different paths. Do 
you like tales of adventure? Here are stories of Australian 
explorers quite new to the ordinary English reader. Are 
you a student of history? Then you can leave the exploits 
of Major Mitchell for a few moments—they will be resumed 
after a short interval—and revive your spirit with a dis- 
cussion of the relations between Mary Queen of Scots and 
Elizabeth, or the authenticity of the Casket Letters. Are 
you interested in Psychological Research? Here is a 
ghost story—at least it seems rather like one—which will 
give you some food for reflection. Or perhaps you have 
a fancy for the “ prattling” style. There is something 
very soothing and pretty at the end of the book about 
butterflies. But do not be deceived; the prattling style 
can be most poignant, and the story of little Isbel Yawkins 
will bring tears to your eyes. 

But the art! The art in all this is unluckily far to seek. 
Mr. Hay is aiming all through this volume at effects which 
can only be attained by great delicacy and perfection of 
technique. Robert Louis Stevenson might have found a 
hero in Major Mitchell, Mr. Lytton Strachey would have 
dealt brilliantly with the two Queens, and Sir James Barrie 
might perhaps have made something out of little Isbel ; 
but Mr. Hay has not paid enough attention to the instru- 
ment which he uses. He has an eye for the picturesque, 
his imagination catches fire very easily, and all the themes 
to which he addresses himself are kindly ones. The stories 
about the Australian bush in particular seemed to promise 
well at first. But he captures interest only to release it 
in the most disappointing way. Some sense of form, a 
greater respect for syntax, a little patience and the trick 
would have been done; but he has no time or care for such 
refinements. He has something to describe, an impression, 
possibly a very vivid one, which he wishes to share with 
his readers, and he hurls it at them in sentences which 
bewilder and oppress. One asks oneself if a sense of 
proportion can be acquired—certainly it cannot be reduced 
to a formula, but without it all printed matter will be 
indigestible, and that is the only term which we can apply 
to these pages. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Inland Water Transport in Mesopotamia. Compiled by Lt.-Col. L. J. 
Haut, R.E., under the direction of Brigadier-Gen. R. H. Ww. 
Hucues. Constable. 21s. 

This is a book that makes one feel that there is, after all, something 
to be said for war. Killing may be a nasty futile business, but the 
feeding and munitioning of a large army in an undeveloped coun 
is a Magnificent feat of organisation. It calls for men of brain and wide 
vision. It gives scope for that most difficult and admirable kind of 
courage—the courage to make far-reaching decisions that may just 
possibly be far-reaching mistakes. Colonel Hall’s record is one of 
stupendous achievement. It will make the Socialist ask himself why, 
if there is so much latent organising ability in the nation, it cannot be 
applied to the communal organising of peace as well as to the communal 
organising of war. The book is copiously illustrated with excellent 


photographs. 
The Master Spinner. By Keicutry SNowpeNn. Allen and Unwin, 
16s. 


Mr. Keighley Snowden has presented us with a most interesting 
and readable life of Sir Swire Smith. But it is perhaps fortunate 
for the subject that he is dead. The book includes much intimate 
correspondence between him and the lady who could not quite make up 
her mind to marry him, correspondence which should hardly be 
published while people who knew them both are still living. But 
taken as a whole, the story is a fine industrial romance, and the life 
recorded one of which Englishmen may reasonably be proud. 


Life and Letters of Toru Dutt. By Harmar Das. Oxford University 
Press. 26s. 

Nearly forty-four years have passed since Toru Dutt died, aged only 
twenty-one, but already known, to the scholars of her generation, 
as a poet and prose writer of extraordinary promise. The mere fact 
that forty-three years after her death the biography of this young 
Indian girl should be published in another and a distant country is 
in itself sufficiently remarkable. True, if Calcutta saw her birth and 
her death, England and France were the countries of her adoption and 
education. She wrote both in English and French. During the 
last year of her life she was back in India studying Sanskrit and making 
translations of extraordinary power. M. James Darmesteter, the 
French critic, was one of her great admirers and wrote in his Essays 


.on English Literature: ‘‘ The crowning quality of this child’s work 


and the most striking feature is one that would hardly be expected 
from a child and a Hindu—it is its moderation, its sobriety of details. 
There are no developments, but only indications, of facts—a masterful 
quality generally unknown in India, and one which betokens really 
great minds.” One cannot read this book without a sense of loss. If 
only she had lived ! 


Holidays in Tents. By W. M. Cuitps. Dent. 6s. 

Holiday-makers are of two kinds—those who camp out and those 
who do not. Undoubtedly those who do not should not; for it is 
a sport which requires a peculiar temperament. To those, however, 
who do camp, Mr. Child’s book should be welcome. He discusses 
camping properties and devices at great length, and the reader agrees 
or disagrees heartily with his conclusions ; and either evokes a pleasur- 
able sensation. The chapter on tents is exceedingly interesting, 
but we could have spared the chapter on “ washing-up.”” Admittedly 
the thing has to be done, but why talk about it ? All the practical 
advice given might have been compressed into five words: Have 
plenty of hot water. 


The Diary of a Yeomanry M.O. By Captain O. Tercuman, D.S.O., 
R.A.M.C, Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Captain Teichman is a conscientious diarist and his book furnishes 
a very complete account of the Palestine campaign as he saw it. We 
do not care for the diary form in such books, but this has at least the 
merit of being an honest diary. Such of the author’s anticipations as 
proved wrong in the event have not been deleted. And the intro- 
ductory note gives an added interest to the story. “The author of 
this book kept a diary often under considerable difficulties and on odd 
scraps of paper, owing to the order which forbade the taking of diaries 
into the front line.” 


The Foundations of Peace. By Stamus Burke. Maunsel and Co. 66. 

If Mr. Séamus Burke is right, the only way to mend our manners 
is to mend our souls. Not knowledge but emotion is the source of 
action, and the English ideal of emotional suppression is, according 
to Mr. Burke, responsible for much of our spiritual—and therefore 
social and political—degeneracy. The emotions most easily sup 
pressed are these of the higher kind ; those that remain are the priml- 
tive instincts of self-preservation and sex. In these lie the germ of 
those anti-social motions that result in competitive capitalism and 
foreign wars. So the foundations of peace must first be laid in our- 
selves as individuals. It is not a wholly new thesis nor perhaps 4 
very helpful one. 
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The Tobacco that 
inspired Barrie. 
CRAVEN 


has been the first 
choice of pipe-smohers 
the world over since 
the sisties — it has 


fer sixty years stood 
as the standard of 


Tobacce goodness. - 
Sold in Ordinary and Broad Cut, 2 oxs., 2/5; 4 oxs., 4/10, 


Craven #224 
MIXTURE drawing “and 


LTD., ARCADIA WORKS, LONDOKR, 





CARRERAS, B.C. 





BOOKS! 


Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable subject ; second-hand 
and new, at lowest prices ; catalogue 462 free. State wants or interests. 
One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First Editions. Books on 
approval. Books bought.—W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 121-125 Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


OOKS.—Secret Court Memoirs, 20 vols., £12 15s. ; Cust’s Life of 
B Benvenuto Cellini, 2 vols., 1910, 308. ; Rupert Brooke's Collected Poems, 
Riccardi Press, {2; Jane Austen set, 5 vols., 308. ; Froude’s History of England,, 
Best Library Edition, 1870, 12 vols., £5 55-3 Oxford ‘Classics, Plato, Homer, Cicero, 
etc., India paper, 19 vols., £4 ros. Munro "s Lucretius, Text, Note, Translation, 3 vols. 
21s.; Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols., £4 ; " Life of John Buncle, Esq., 4 vols., 1770, 258. ; John 
Hookham Frere’s Works, 3 vols., 1874, 21s.; De La Mare's Henry Brocken, 1st. 
Edn., 308.; John Davidson’s Plays, 1894, 308.; Lane's —— Le hts, 3 vols., 
1850, 25s.; Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 vois., £5; Leaf's T . 2 vols., 
1900, 355. ; Schuckburgh’ 8 Sh en 2 vols., 1889, - ; Ellis Catullus and Com- 
mentary, 2 vols., 428.; Maw 's Select Works in English, 8 vols., {2 28.; 
Dramatic Works of St. John Heakin with intro. by John Drinkwater ef. 3 vols, 1912, 
25s.; Frank Harris, Life of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., {2 28.; Bower's tory of the 
Popes, 1749, 7 vols., {2 28.; Max Beerbohm, Fifty Caricatures, 1913, £2 28.; 
Pep Diary, 4 vols., 8vo, 16s.; Muirhead Bone, The yom Front, roo illus., 
2 vols., 428., for 16s. ; Debrett’s "Peerage, roy. 8vo edit., 318. 6d., for 5s. 6d., post 
free, 1915; "Building of Britain and the Empire (Traill’s Social England), 6 *vols., 
profusely illus., fine copy, half morocco, £6 6s. ; Ruskin’s Works, best edit., 39 vols., 
{25; Smollett’s Works, ed. by Saintsbury, 7 vols., 258.; Rupert Brooke's John 
Webster and the Elizabethan Drama, Lar ‘6d. ; Scott's —_ 48 vols., cloth, best 
edit., Cadell, 1829, £6 6s.; Siegfried and the "Twilight of the Gods, A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, rst edits., illus. by Rackham, £2 2s. each; H "s Studies from the 
Russian Ballet, 6s., published 21s.; Thackeray's Works, 26 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., 
£4 48. ; send also also for catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it else- 
where, try me. Iam the most expert bookfinder extant. Libraries purchased.— 
BAKER’ S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS.—Wheatley’s Pepys’ Diary, ro vols., {7 1os.; Punch, 141 
vols., 1841-1911, £25; Dict. Nat. Biog. and Supplements, 23 vols., {18 6s. ; 
Litchfield’s Old Furniture, 21s. ; en Ass of Apulius, 30s. ; tt's 

Picture Books, 16 vols., 248. ; . Borrow’s Works, 6 vols., 358.; Frazer’ 
Bough, 12 vols., {8 10s.; Harper's Highwaymen, 2 vols., illus., 358.; Historian’s Hist. 
of the World, 25 vols., £7 (cost £30) ; 3 Browning’ s Poetical Works, 17 vols., £4; Beards. 
ley’s Drawings to Salome, 25s. ; Mon e’s Essays, 6 vols., 158. ; i Fox Davies Public 
oun ee Gautier’s Works, 12 vols.» a7 20. ; Mrs. Afara "Behn oFure and —= 
638.; Ruskin’s Works, 39 v 25; Brangwyn’'s Book a 
Cataloguesfree. Write us for any book you have failed to obtain elsewhere. — —— 
Bros., 21 jam a I = Birmingham. 3,000 books wanted. List free. 
Libraries or d for prompt cash. 














TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
June 2 and Aug. 4.—ITALIAN and SWISS LAKES; 21 days. 49 
August 9.—The fascinating DOLOMITE ALPS, including = ro and 
Innsbruck 
Later: ITALY, ALGERIA, EGYPT, &c. 
Programmes from Miss Btsnorp, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 19. 


REFORMED INNS. 

A for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House tion, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 7}%) or 6% Loan stock. 

P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


FASTBOURNE. — —VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centraly and 
= pleasantly situated in best locality. Tennis, Tariff, etc., with ore, 
pplication.—Mrs. RoGERS (cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Gar 














OURNEMOUTH WEST. — Croham Hurst Boasding- House 
Few minutes from cliffs, lifts and Winter Gardens.—Apply Miss K. M. Exxis 











The Novels of 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 


Collected Edition. 








Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. ; 
7s. 6d. net each. 


leather, 


This new uniform edition is printed from clear and legible type 
on a paper of fine quality, yet thin and opaque. The volumes 
are small and handy enough for the pocket, yet beautiful enough 
to be suitable for the library shelf. 
The following volumes are now ready : 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE. THE MAN OF PROPERTY. 
The following volumes will be ready shortly : 
TATTERDEMALION. FIVE TALES. 
Other volumes are in preparation. 


“ His style is clear, direct, sane. His sympathy with mankind 
is too genuine to allow him the smallest gratification of his 
vanity at the cost of his fellow creatures.”"—JOosEPH CONRAD. 





























London : WM. HEINEMANN, 20 & 21 Bedford St., W.C 
DIVINE IMAGINING. 


No. 2 of the “‘ World as Imagination"’ Series. A survey of the ultimate problems 
of philosophy and their solutions. By DOUGLAS FAWCETT. 15s. net. 
. + your theory removes the last vestiges of the old quarrel that Plato spoke 
about between Poetry and Philosophy ; and, I may add, the old quarrel between both 
of them and Religion.  & think it will prove a landmark in philosophical 
speculation.”"—Professor J. S. MACKENZIE. 

“* Wide learning and profound thinking are here vitalised by spirit and imagination. 
Mr. Fawcett makes us realise that the future of philosophy is a bigger thing than its 


past.”—Glasgow Herald. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
BooksELLeER, 


RANCIS EDWARDS, 


83a Hicu St., MaryLesone, Lonpon, W. 1. 
Catalogue sent post free on application. 





No. 410. BOOKS AND ENGRAVINGS RELATING TO LONDON. 
No. 411. InprA, CEYLON, BURMA, CENTRAL AsIA, &c. 
No. 412. First EDITIONS, ENGLISH LITERATURE, COLOURED PLATE 


Books, &c. 





| A Special Show During May 
| | 
| 








THE PEASANT SHOP | 


41 Devonshire Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C. 2. | 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 











PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Your family depends upon your income while you live. | 


Why not secure that income for your old age and 
for your wife after your death by means of a 


PRUDENTIAL CONTINUOUS INCOME POLICY ? 














—_ oo ic “MAY CAT 
BOOKS _— 


AT BARGAIN PRICES. NOW READY. 








Do not miss these Rare Bargains, but send for a copy of Catalogue to-day, 
} and ask for your name and address to be registered for future issues 


| Wm. GLAISHER, LTD., Booksellers, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


WOMEN'S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM. 
International Summer School for Men and Women. 
SUBJECT: ‘ Education for Internationalism.” 


DATE AND PLACE: August 1-15 at Salzburg, Austria. 
LECTURES in English, French and German. 


For all particulars apply at once to the Sessatary. W.L.L., 14 Bedford 
Row, London, W.C. 





























VICTORIA HOTEL, BuTTERMERE. Heart of Lakeland. Wildest 
a Quiet and no licence. Write for booklet. Garage. Plenty of coal. 





DERBYSHIRE HILLS. —Vegetarian Guest House. Alt. 600 ft. 
Sunny rooms, lovely views.—K. S. LupLow, The Briars, Crich, near Matlock. 





GMALL FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET, July, August, Se 
ow ‘room, bedroom, large studio, kitchen, bathroom. .—Apply 


, c/o New STATESMAN Office, ro Great Queen Street, way, 
Lond ‘Or i Q , Kingsway, 


Guat FURNIGED BUNGALOW TO LET, May to mid-June. 
by living-room, kitchen. Near country » Thanet. 
Street, sk ae OL E. R. M., c/o NEw "Srareeway, to at Queen 












DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS. 

XFORD SUMMER SCHOOL, AUGUST 8th to 2oth (inclusive). 
OPENING ADDRESS, 5.30 p.m., August 8th, by Dr. JOHN E. 
BORLAND, Musical Adviser to the London County Council. 

Subject: “‘ The Foundations of Musical Education.” 
Prospectus on application to the DALCROozE SCHOOL OF EURHYTH- 
MICs, LIMITED, 23 Store Street, London, W.C. 1. 





EYERY™MAN THEATRE 
(Hampstead Tube Station.) Hamp. : 224. Seats, 8s. 6d., 58. 9d., 38. 6d. 
Evngs., 8.15. Mat., Sat., 2.30. This cot ‘REGGIE REFORMS,” with Edmee 
Dormeuil. Next week, “MAJOR BARBARA,” by Bernard Shaw, 
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The Census and Some of its Uses. By G. T. Bisset Smrrn. Edin- 
burgh: W. Green and Son. 10s. 6d. 

To say that “ statistics can be made to prove anything ” is a com- 
monplace, but, like most commonplaces, it is only a partial truth. 
Statistics can be made to prove anything only to those who do not 
know how to read figures. Mr. Bisset Smith’s book is welcome because 
it explains for the “average ’’ man some of the obvious and legitimate 
deductions which may be drawn from the census figures; and it 
should do something to reconcile the impatient householder to the 
tiresome obligation of filling in an elaborate census form next month. 


The Elements of Social Science. By R. M. Mactver. Methuen. 6s. 

This book is a good introduction to the study of social theory. It 
is not so good as Professor Maciver’s larger work Community, which is 
one of the most interesting sociological studies published in recent 
years ; but it summarises, for the most part very well, the essential 
doctrines which were more completely stated in the earlier book. 
The importance of Professor Maciver’s point of view lies in the fact 
that he bases his conception of society mainly on the study of associa- 
tions as forms of organised human will, and in his insistence that the 
State is itself an association among other associations, and must by 
no means be confounded with the community or with the whole 
organised machinery of Society. In this shortened outline of his 
theory he has rather unduly condensed his statements of the nature 
and forms of association, whilst the latter part of the book, in which 
he discusses the structure of Society and its evolution, errs somewhat 
in the other direction. Those who want to get a clear grasp of Professor 
Maciver’s point of view should read Community itself ; but this book 
should furnish a useful introduction for the general student. 


THE CITY 


T was a foregone conclusion that the Bank Rate would 
I be reduced sooner or later, but few people were 
prepared for so small a reduction as one-half per cent., 
and when this small decrease was announced it occasioned 
some disappointment. Still, the market did its best, and 
put up the prices of gilt-edged securities. The continuance 
of the coal dispute and the involved European situation 
have, however, tended towards dull markets, with the 
exception of oil shares, which are steadily rising. Some 
large issues are before the public, or will be offered very 
shortly, ¢.g., £2,000,000 of 8 per cent. preference shares by 
Nestlé’s, and £1,750,000 8 per cent. preference shares by 
Harrods (Buenos Ayres). A few issues of this magnitude 
will soon absorb floating supplies of capital. 
od * * 


It is quite a pleasure in these days to come across a 
company which is doing well and is in a satisfactory cash 

sition. Such appears to be the case with the British 

lectric Transformer Company, which reports a profit for 
last year of £68,116 as against £45,516 for the previous year. 
The Chairman, Mr. A. F. Berry, is by way of ae a genius 
in regard to inventions, and is not in the least an orthodox 
company chairman, a circumstance which will not be 
deplored by his shareholders so long as he continues to 
secure them dividends of 12} per cent. At the general 
meeting, held a few days ago, he gave his shareholders quite 
a lengthy sermon on capital and labour, and hinted as follows 
at the possibility of workmen directors : 

May I say that even as we hope for those who work with this 
company to increase their share holding in the company, so I hope 
that we may ultimately derive from the best brains which have 
been trained in this highly-specialised business a source of strength 
for the Board itself. 

It seems desirable that the most responsible positions in this 
company shall be attainable by those who, by their brilliant 
work and loyal service, will perhaps be best fitted to carry on the 
success which they have so materially helped to secure. (Applause. ) 

* * * 


After stating that nearly three hundred of the company’s 
employees were shareholders, Mr. Berry went on to say : 


It is certain that only when workers appreciate the dignity of 
work do they do justice to themselves and their work. For most 
of us work has to be our hobby—then it is good work and given 
unstintingly and with pleasure. It does seem to me high time that 
the Press of this country, whether it holds one set of political views 
or another, should at least proclaim in season and out of season the 
fact that if a man desires food and clothing in plenty he must 
do a good and honest day’s work. (Applause.) The idea that hours 
of labour can be reduced and rates of pay increased and maintained 
merely by governmental order, and people at the same time be 
properly housed, clothed and well fed, is preposterous. The neces- 


saries of life have to be won by the brains and sweat of man in contest 
with nature, and all the political and other talk will not alter the 
fact that a man or woman in office or factory cannot obtain for long 
scmething for which he or she has not worked. The day’s work in 





the factory is ex ultimately for one on the land, whj 

we all knew will not yield enough without a good day’s —— 
So far so good ; but I have looked through the whole of the 
Chairman’s speech without finding the corollary to the 
sentence I have italicised, in the shape of a statement that 
if a man desires to do a good and honest day’s work he 
must be found such work or, in its absence, be adequately 
maintained. Without this an otherwise praiseworthy dis. 
quisition upon capital, industry and labour is hopelessly 
incomplete. 

* * * 

Whatever the coalowners may desire, those in control of 
most industries see the advantage to themselves of pooling, 
At the first annual general meeting of holders of ordi 
shares of Crosse and Blackwell, Ltd., held last week, the 
Chairman said that the conception of this great company— 
which now includes practically all the big firms in the 
preserving industry, among others James Keiller and Sons, 
E. Lazenby and Son, Batger and Co., and Alexander Cairns and 
Sons—was due to the realisation of those entrusted with the 
management of the companies now grouped together, that 
much more would be accomplished in the realms of industry 
by co-operation than by competition. A short time ago 
the company purchased from the Disposals Board the 
National Machine Gun Factory at Branston, near Burton- 
on-Trent, and is transferring to that gigantic factory the 
old-established undertaking which has for so long been a 
feature of Soho. Thus does another industry leave London. 
Many of the London workers are moving to the new district 
(they will find it a change), but it has not been found possible 
to transfer all of them, and the company is giving pensions 
to those who have done over forty years of service, and to 
others, who have been with the company for the last seven 
years, it is paying compensation for the loss of the job at 
the rate of one week’s wages for every year of service, at an 
estimated cost of £22,500. The Chairman made the cus- 
tomary plea for more production, but had a good word to 
say for the employees as follows :— 

Your directors are confident that when trade improves substantially 

‘ this company will enjoy great prosperity, but before this can be 
realised it is absolutely essential that the people of this country 
should put their hands to the plough and get busy. (Hear, hear.) 

There is but one solution for the ills which this country is at present 

enduring—not alone, but in conjunction with practically every 

country in the world—and that cure is hard work and production. 

As one who comes daily in contact with the working classes, I can 

honestly say that among our operatives this is fully realised. Our 

work people are just as anxious as the directors to show what we 
can do with our splendid modern and up-to-date factories and appli- 
ances. All they ask for is plenty of orders. 

* * - 

Bankers’ letters from New York show that financial 
interests there are realising more and more how the future 
of their trade depends upon the economic condition of 
Europe. One of these letters states that the following 
problems are so interwoven with purely American domestic 
problems that they have a distinct bearing upon the 
American labour situation, transport situation, and money 
market ; those problems are stated as being : 

Need for establishment of new relations in international affairs. 

Impending peace with Germany. 

Dislocation of the foreign exchanges. 

Rapidly falling export trade. 

Greatly diminished imports. t 

Need for the extension of long-term commercial credits to foreign 

buyers of our products. 

Tariff revision. 

Immigration control. . ‘ " 
Dealing with the subject of Protection (or Tariff Revision, 

as it is termed there) the Mechanics and Metals Bank of 
New York writes : 

At a time when foreign markets are slowly but certainly closing 
to American products because of the inability of customers to pey 
cash for our goods, and when careful thinkers are urging that 
American markets be opened to foreign goods in order that people 
may sell here and thus establish a sound trading basis, we are 
threatened with duties on foreign products designed to ae them 
out of our markets. The inconsistency should be plain to all of us. 
It is to be expected, of course, that industries which were built up 
during the war, and require protection, will have sufficient influence 
to establish tariffs on a higher basis than those of the present, but 
speaking generally, a wholesale revision of our tariff laws in a way 
to jeopardise the future of our import trade, at a time when it is 
imperative for a Fy = oon ey if they are to go 

vely, ‘ 

ee A. Emit Davies. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


ROUMANIAN CONSOLIDATED 


OILFIELDS, LIMITED. 


ASSETS VALUED AT OVER £2,000,000. 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of the Shareholders was held 
on the 25th April, 1921, at the Company’s Offices, 48 Cannon Street, 
E.C., to authorise an increase of the nominal share capital necessitated 
by the issue of 10 per Cent. Convertible Debentures now on offer to 
the Shareholders at the price of {95 per {100 Debenture. There was 
a large attendance. 

The CHAIRMAN (SIR W. WATSON RUTHERFORD, M.P.) in moving 
the resolution explained that as each of these Debentures was exchange- 
able at any time during its currency for roo shares, it was necessary 
that the Company should be in a position to issue such shares if and 
when the exchange was called for. There was, however, at present 
no intention to issue them; they were simply being authorised to 
provide for conversion rights. : } 

With regard to the Debenture issue itself, no money was being 
thrown away in underwriting, and the net proceeds would be applied 
primarily in meeting the current liabilities, while the residue would be 
represented by cash and by valuable additional assets. 

As the issue was being made by way of rights to all Shareholders 
in proportion to their holdings, no Shareholder could reasonably object 
to generous terms in which all had pro rata rights to participate. 

Every shareholder, however small, was entitled to his proportion 
on paying {15 per Debenture, the further instalments being only 
due in six and twelve months. Those who paid the {95 in full would 
receive forthwith interest at the rate of ro per cent. on the whole 
amount of the Debenture, viz., {100. These advantages, however, 
were unimportant as compared with the Conversion Rights. 

The Company’s extensive territories in the richest oil country in 
Europe and the experience gained prior to the destruction, coupled 
with the successful and rapid development now taking place, justified 
the Directors in agreeing with their Manager in Roumania in his 
optimistic forecast as regards future production, and that the pre-war 
record output of 100,000 tons in one year would be again attained and 
in all probability exceeded. 

Notwithstanding the destruction at the instance of the Allies in 
1916, and in spite of all the adverse conditions, no less than 40,000 
tons of oil had already been produced since the Armistice down to 
the end of February this year. 

Other good work that had been accomplished was—that the leases 
of the more valuable lands had been renewed and important territories 
added—the Company had already 17 producing wells and 12 drilling 
wells, of which 3 were close to oil—the destroyed buildings were almost 
all rebuilt—20,000 tons of tankage had been newly constructed— 
130 kilometres (80 miles) of pipe lines relaid and joined up—machine 
shop rebuilt, refitted and in full working order—new refinery in course 
of erection with double the former refining capacity—and, in short, a 
valuation recently completed of the assets in Roumania (taking the 
lands only at the figures in the books) came out at over {2,000,000 
sterling, even calculated at the excessively low rate of exchange of 
285 lei to the {1 sterling (against 25} normal). 

After the destruction to which the Company had so patriotically 
submitted in November, 1916, these results constituted a record of 
which he as Chairman was justly proud and one upon which he was 
entitled to congratulate the Shareholders and also the Board of 
Directors, the Management and the Engineering Staff in Roumania. 

An item not taken into account in estimating the value of the assets 
at over {2,000,000 sterling was the Claim. 

If and when the Company received the anticipated compensation 
of {300,000 or upwards in respect of the 1916 destruction, as explained 
in the Company’s circular of the 14th inst., the value of the undertaking 
and therefore the intrinsic value of the Shares and the security for the 
Debentures now offered would be enhanced in proportion. 

The right of converting the Debentures into Shares would enable 
the holders at any time during the currency of the Debentures to 
participate in these enhanced values and in the realisable profits. 
Pending conversion, the Debentures were an excellent investment 
yielding {10 10s. 6d. per cent. (less Income Tax) on the amount the 
holders had actually paid. 

Further, the Shareholders would not forget that, apart from the 
1916 destruction, there were other items under the head of “ repara- 
tions ” which went to make up the {1,040,000 recently fixed by the 
Roumanian Judicial Tribunal as the amount for complete reinstate- 
ment of the Company. 

Roumania was occupied by the enemy for over two years, and for 
the purpose of reparations should be treated on the same footing as 
Belgium and the occupied parts of France, Italy and Serbia. Opinions 
might differ as to whether the Allies would ever recover from the enemy 
any part of the cost of the war, but it was understood reparations 
would come before the cost of the war, and the Directors had every 
Teason to expect that sooner or later the Company would receive 
something substantial under this heading. 

Given the success of the present issue, of which he felt assured, the 
future of the Company in no way depended upon anything whatever 
being recovered under the Claim for destruction, and still less upon 
receiving any contribution in respect of reparations. 

The receipts from these sources when they materialised might almost 
be regarded as windfalls, simply adding to the resources of the Company 
and correspondingly increasing the value of its undertaking. 

Their Company was purely British, and its industry was petroleum, 
which was the principal fuel alternative to coal. Fuel was the first 
essential for manufacture, and thousands of inhabitants of these 
islands would starve if our manufactures ceased to provide the means 
enabling the necessary food to be purchased abroad. 

The importance, therefore, of a successful petroleum undertaking 


owned by a purely British Company could scarcely be exaggerated. 
He desired to make no reference to the present calamitous Coal 
Strike, except to say that it could not fail to call the earnest attention 
of the public to the paramount urgency of supporting and developing 
ible sources of fuel supply. 

Major R. W. BARNETT, M.P. (Deputy-Chairman), seconded the 
resolution, which was carried unanimously. 
City HOoUusgE, 

48 CANNON STREET, 
Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


ART GALLERIES. 


oo GROUP. 
EXHIBITION of MODERN PAINTING, 
Admission 1s. 3d. 








May 9 to June 4, 10 to 6. 
MANSARD GALLERY. 
Heat & Son, Lrp., 195 Tottenham Court Rd., W. 


T THE TWENTY-ONE GALLERY, ADELPHI, WC. 2 
(near Charing Cross). 
Paintings of the Lake District and drawings, also Stained Glass and Wall 
Decorations by 





REGINALD HALLWARD. 
Open May 7th to 28th, daily 10.30 to 6, including Saturdays. 


SECRETARIAL CAREERS. 


SECRETARIAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS. 
ENS INGTON COLLEGE, 
34 BISHOP’S ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. 2 
(Director: Mr. JAMES MUNFORD, V.D., F.R.S.A., F.R.C.L), 
supplies a modern and comprehensive Training for superior Commercial 
and Secretarial positions. It confers Diplomas and provides actual 
experience in Secretarial work and responsible office management in 
the Secretariat of the College. 
There is a Specia) guaranteed Course for ex-Officers. 
A Choice of Appointments is guaranteed to every Graduate. 
The College, founded in 1887, is Day, Residential and Postal. 
Prospectus, Solicitor-General’s Speech and Souvenir will be sent 
gratis to any reader mentioning THE NEw STATESMAN. 


TYPEWRITING. 


‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
4 experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham P . ton, Bristol. 




















XPERT TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. promptly and accu- 
tately copied. Plays, Testimonials. Moderate terms. Nine years’ literary 
typing experience.—Miss Hi_pitrcn, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N. 


YPEWRITING.—MSS. of Stories, Articles, Plays, Poems, &c., 
correctly copied. Ten years’ experience.—CLaupE GODDARD, 228 Railton 
Road, Herne Hill, S.E. 24. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANE, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


Shee Typing and Secretarial work undertaken by 


highly skilled gentlewoman. Own typewriter. Guaranteed work. Moderate terms 
— Address Mrs. CHEBSMAN, 19 Abingdon Bidgs., Boundary Street, London, E. 2 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
OOKS, PRINTS, EMBROIDERIES.—Cvuata Ixpustrms, Lrp., 


CHURCHTOWN, DuNDRUM, CO. DUBLIN. Write for Lists to Miss Yeats. 























ED-SITTING-ROOM (with part board preferred) required in a cul- 
tured family. District : W.C., Hampstead or W.— Offers to be addressed Miss 
M. G., care of NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, London, W.C 2. 


Yas to Adopt, Baby girl, either partial or entire surrender. 
Full particulars of birth required and ample guarantee given for future 

maintenance.—Box 652, NEw STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


HORTHAND (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working know- 
ledge quickly and pleasantly acquired.—A. BLakg, M.I.P.S., 14 Brooklyn Road, 
Shepherd’s Bush, London, W. 12. 

A COUCHEMENT.—30 Retreat Place, E. 9. 


21 days, {12 12s. 


RoosMS. with . breakfast, for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 
Kemp, 10 Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


ARGAINS IN WRITING and TYPEING PAPERS, ENVE- 
LOPES, CARDS, etc. Clearance Sale discount. Send postcard for samples. 
_ —JAMES ERICSON” & Co., 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 
[ AS SCEes | to MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN.— 
Paris SPECIALIST, 1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent's Park. 




















B= is the only absolutely efficient remedy for « exterminating 
Cockroaches and Blackbeetles. 1s. 9d., 3s., or 58. 6d. per tin, post free from 
HowARTHS, 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. 


SS. EARN MONEY BY YOUR 
Unique Postal Course. Booklet Free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 191), 22 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 


PEN: 


CCOUNTS.—If you require your accounts audited, or need 
assistance with your books, or income-tax returns, write Box 633, New 
STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 
OF 


The following Public Lectures have been arranged :— 

A Course of Three Lectures, with Lantern Illustrations, entitled 
“SOLID GEOMETRY, AN AID TO THE UNDERSTANDING 
AND APPRECIATION OF FORM BY THE STUDENT OF THE 
FINE ARTS,” by Mr. A. T. PORTER, M.A., on TUESDAYS, MAY 
17th, 24th and 31st, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by Professor 
J. Havard Thomas, M.A., Professor of Sculpture in the University. 

A Course of Three Lectures, with Lantern Illustrations on “‘ THE 
ROMAN WALL IN SCOTLAND,” by Mr. GEORGE MACDONALD, 
C.B., LL.D., Fellow of the British Academy, at BEDFORD COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN, York Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W., on MAY 23rd, 25th 
and 27th, at 5 p.m. The Chair at the first Lecture will be taken by 
Mr. Max Cary, M.A., University Reader in Ancient History. 

ADMISSION FREE. Syllabuses obtainable on application to 
the undersigned. EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON,  S.W. 11. 
Principal: R. H. PrcKarp, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Head of Training College: Miss Mary E. MARSDEN. 

Recognised courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, Laundry- 
work, Housewifery, Science applied to Housecraft, Advanced Cookery, 
Needlework, Dressmaking and Ladies’ Tailoring. 

Training for School Matrons and Housekeepers. 


DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 
Head of Department: Miss BIDELEUX. 
Recognised Training Courses for Health Visitors, Sanitary In- 
spectors, Infant Welfare Workers and Teachers of Hygiene. Pre- 
paratory Courses are also arranged. 


HOSTELS FOR STUDENTS. 
For particulars of curricula, fees, scholarships, maintenance grants 
and hostels, apply to the Secretary. 





UNIVERSITY LONDON. 














GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
For MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS 
(recognised by the Board of Education). 

REPARATION, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, for 
Educational Social Work, and for Teaching, particularly in the new Day 
Continuation Schools. Courses are arranged to meet the individual needs of 

students, according to previous education and experience. 
wiapely for particulars to Principat, Halsey Training College, 11 Tavistock Square, 
8 





| he EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. Chairman and Hon. 
Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, 
M.A.—For information concerning ps, Loan Fund and Grants from the 
Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1 
UNIVERSITY CoursEs in ARTS, SCIENCE. MEDICINE, and ENGINFERING for Men 
and Women. Fee 20 guineasa year. Hostel for Women Students.—Prospectus 

post free from REGISTRAR. 


CUsnas of SPEECHES for SOCIAL, POLITICAL and 
OTHER OCCASIONS, by Charles Seymour. ros. 6d. net (postage 7d.), 
from Simpkin, Marshall and Co., Ltd., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 4, and 
through Booksellers. 
PRIVATE LESSONS IN SPEAKING WITHOUT MANUSCRIPT. 
Vocabulary, Sequence, Voice Production, Reciting and Correct Speaking. 
Address Mr. LES SEYMovR, Teacher of Elocution, 446 (West) Strand, London. 











p= SPEAKING.—Systematised Course, ensuring proficiency 
with ease and confidence. An Evening Class specially arranged for those 

= engaged during day.—MARION Portland 
lace, W. 1. 


McCarTHy, 16 Hallam Street, 





Amare PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINGTON, 
offers well-educated WomEN complete Teacher's Training in SWwepIsH Epuca- 
TIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its 
branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. For 
prospectus apply the Src. 


THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the respirat: 
use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature’s secret of vitality, and key to meme 4 
Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious and easy, 
the voice full and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated without need 
for operations. Delicate children improve quickly.—Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park 
Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 1. 


LITERARY. 











T= EDITOR REGRETS that you waste his time and your 
money by sending MSS. to the wrong paper. To avoid this, send stamp for 
booklet to the Principat, ELpon LITERARY SERVICE, CowFOLD, SUSSEX. 





UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
sy ve — and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
. n. 


No reading fees. Typing unessen New authors wanted. 





EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ”’ are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and sixpence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about ten words.) Substantial reduc- 
tions are allowed for a series of insertions, details of which will be 
sent on application to the Advertisement Manager, THE NEW 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


SCHOOLS. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Great Missenden, 
Bucks (removed from 15 and 17 Finchley Road, London). An experimentg} 
school offering a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LIngs, 

Co-education until 13, girls remain until 18. Particularly suitable for elder girls who 
wish to study Music, Arts, Crafts in all branches, Drama, Margaret Morris Dancing, 
Eurhythmics, Domestic subjects. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Boys 9 to 13 sleep at Ballinger Grange Cottage under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Graver, 
Little children 3 to 9 sleep at the annexe, Karamea, under the care of Miss J. Manville, 
Montessori principles. Inclusive fees, 150 guineas, only extras individual music 
lessons, riding and personal expenses. 
Principals : The MISSES MANVILLE and Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS. 


’ 

MALIMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Heag 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, —_. Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &., 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


[ *4eun HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON- SEA, 


Principal: Miss RICHARDSON, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
y EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E. 12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 


T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and new Keri 
educational ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere. Gerrard's Crossis 

situated on a tableland of gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars, 
apply to the PrIncrPaL. 


TREETLY NURSERY and PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

STREETLY, STAFFS.—Principal, Mrs. Hodgkinson (Montessori Diploma), 

P assisted a J. Robb, M.A. Special (Dr. rv be +h ete Denep 

Mar t M D taught. es given for ic - 

p aonb y ‘fhe Princi cakes few children into ation where they have the advantages 
of home lifecombined with education. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of 
Education—free Guvdepemant as individuals and as members of the general 

community. Independent study ; special attention to health and physical dev ment. 
Pupils sapened ter the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pu and 
external students. Principals: Miss Taropora CLARK and Miss K. M. ELtis. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 years. Large well-wooded park; modern 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms, and three Science Laboratories. 

The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for rst M.B. work.—Pros- 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 



































INDEX TO VOL. XVI. 
This is now ready and will be sent gratis to Postal Sub- 
scribers on application, or to other readers, one shilling, 
post free. 


The Publisher, THE NEW STATESMAN, ro Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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O ENSURE, as far as possible, 

the regular delivery of Tue New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 


(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 


Newsagent, 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Quarter, post free 7s. 6d. 
Six Months ,, 5, 15s, od, 
One Year i. 30s. od. ~ 


ra 


and should be addressed to : 
The Manager, 
Tue New STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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